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Articte I.—SCIENCE AND MIRACLE. 


In every discussion it is desirable to start from admitted 
facts, upon which all agree. When this is done, then any con- 
clusions which are found to be inevitable and necessary deduc- 
tions from those facts are sure of acceptance. 

In Geometry, for example, we start from certain fundamental 
postulates, which are so self-evident that one might almost be 
pardoned for calling them truisms, and even rather trivial tru- 
isms at that ; and we might at first sight, perhaps, be inclined to 
doubt that any worthy results could follow from the combina- 
tion of such universally acknowledged and superficial facts. 
Every one knows such facts, and they have always been known 
and acted upon by every reasoning being. It scarcely seems 
possible that any thing of value can come from merely formu- 
lating and combining them. But yet it is by just such com- 
bination of admitted facts in sound logical sequence, that every 
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science has been built up, and the conclusions thus formed are 
found to be really valuable, and by no means superficial or self- 
evident. We thus very soon learn the lesson that no fact is 
trivial or insignificant. Indeed, without this conviction the 
discovery of new facts would lose all significance, and the 
physical experimenter would labor without inducement. For 
what is any physical fact by itself, but a detached stone of 
the Temple of Science? It is because that stone has a place in 
the structure that it possesses value, and the structure itself is 
the result of related facts, which we call conclusions. These 
conclusions we are obliged to accept as expressing true relations, 
if we can detect no flaw in the logical sequence. Thus, if 
any one seeks to assault the conclusions of Geometry, he will 
be led inevitably to an attack on one or more of the funda- 
mental postulates. So long as these stand firmly on the solid 
ground of universal consent, he will attack in vain. The self- 
evident truth of these is the enduring foundation of the struc- 
ture. 

Now, in what I have to say, I wish to follow this method. 
If I depart from it without warning, it shall at least be uncon- 
sciously, and I shall be obliged to any one who may find me 
wandering. I intend to lay down first my premises. If they 
are accepted, I shall endeavor to proceed from them in what 
seems to me sound logical sequence, and point out those conclu- 
sions which appear to me the inevitable outcome of the prem- 
ises. These premises are very old. I do not bring forward any 
new facts. As Prof. Newcomb has remarked: “The widest 
generalizations of modern science, in so far as they have modi- 
fied the older theories of the nature, origin, and destiny of man, 
are reached by looking upon well-known facts from a different 
point of view, rather than by discovering new facts.” Nor are 
my conclusions new. Far from it. They are very old. But 
I would not tax your patience only to arrive at old conclusions 
from old facts, if I did not sincerely think that the method and 
argument employed have in them somewhat that is fresh in the 
logic and point of view. Nor do I seek to arrive at these con- 
clusions. They are simply the conclusions to which I am 
forced by my premises. If they happen to be old I cannot 
help it. I would rather they were new. This is but another 
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illustration of the fact that truth is one, though the roads to it 
are many. But to arrive even at old conclusions by a new 
road must be of interest and may even be of value, as affording 
fresh points of view, even to those already satisfied of the truth 
of the conclusions themselves. To those not thus satisfied, the 
fact that these conclusions are thus independently verified from 
another standpoint, and by another mode of procedure, may 
seem worthy of reflection. These, especially, I would ask to 
scrutinize my premises and logic, for, if in any case of dissent, 
they find themselves irresistibly driven back upon the prem- 
ises, my object is accomplished. 

My premises are by no means self-evident, and about them I 
am willing that the war may wage, secure in the final result, as 
all of them have been practically decided and accepted by the 
common sense of intelligent men. 


I postulate first — Newton’s law of gravitation, that every 
particle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle 
with a force directly as the mass and inversely as the square of 
the distance. 

It will be well to pause and consider this postulate before 
proceeding. I wish to waive all discussions as to “law” and 
“matter” and “force” and “mass.” In general terms this law 
states that the entire universe is in some way so related in all its 
parts that any change of state wherever located, is a change 
throughout the whole extent. However we may differ about 
the significance of terms, it will, I think, be admitted on all 
hands that this general statement expresses more or less per- 
fectly a truth. 

The entire Universe! What did Newton, what does any 
mortal not gifted with omniscience, know about the entire Uni- 
verse? Evidently no man can make such a statement as an 
ascertained fact, but only as an inference—and it is an inference 
only. It has been found to be true, wherever examination has 
probed. Its logical consequences have been proved to be true 
when extended to every member of the solar system. It has 
thus enabled us to tell the past and foretell the future. Step 
by step the cumulation of evidence has gone on, till conviction, 
full and irresistible as the most rigid demonstration could ever 
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command, has been forced upon the minds of all intelligent 
men. There has come at last a point where we have risen to 
another inference,— an inference from an inference,—and we 
now say, “ Nature must be uniform.” “Must be”! That is, 
we infer and demand such uniformity. We conclude that 
what is thus true wherever we can look, wherever we can test, 
wherever we huve looked or tested, with not a single excep- 
tion in any man’s experience, or in the history of the race; 
which holds true through all the past of the earth, and which 
is the key of the future; which is the basis of all that systema-. 
tized and related knowledge which we call Science; the founda- 
tion of system in every department of human investigation ; 
which has never put us to mental confusion in any of the 
myriad points at which science touches life and action — must 
be true every where and at all times. Is true now, always has 
been, always will be true. 

This belief, this inference from an inference, we claim as a 
sure possession. Very properly and justly we refuse to even en- 
tertain any idea which controverts it. Upon no plea can we give 
it up. For, by so doing, more, we are convinced, would be lost 
than gained. In order to thus reconcile one outstanding diffi- 
culty, we should introduce an untold multitude of discords. 
We boldly say—“‘ No! The plea you urge cannot be admitted, 
We hold the difficulty you thus seek to reconcile by admitting 
a thousand others, not to exist. It is apparent only, not real. 
Reconcile you it to our belief, so shall we have full harmony. 
But as for us, not one inch will we give way in the interests of 
such ‘harmony,’ else would chaos come again. Science can- 
not afford to commit suicide.” 

We hold that if under certain conditions we observe a cer- 
tain result, that if those conditions are again repeated, we shall 
infallibly observe again the same result. This is the certain 
basis of all Science. We believe that not once has it ever 
failed. Duplicate the conditions and you obtain the same ac- 
tion. This, we say, is true now, has been and always will be 
exactly true. 

Now a miracle is commonly understood to mean that under 
circumstances precisely similar to previous conditions, a result en- 
tirely different to what we have a right to expect has occurred 
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—in other words, a breach of uniformity. To such a claim the 
man of science curtly says: “ I cannot entertain the report of any 
such occurrence, I do not believe it ever occurred.” As Prof. 
Huxley has put it, “the fundamental axiom of scientific thought 
is that there is not, never has been, and never will be, any dis- 
order in nature. The admission of the occurrence of any event 
which was not the logical consequence of the immediately ante- 
cedent events, according to these definite ascertained, or unas- 
certained, rules which we call the ‘laws of nature,’ would be an 
act of self-destruction on the part of science.” 

This position is thoroughly sound, and by no means to be at- 
tributed to intolerance, prejudice, or skepticism. A fair and 
impartial consideration of the evidence for and against, shows 
an overwhelming preponderance against any such disorder or 
breach of uniformity. No intelligent jury would hesitate one 
instant in their verdict. 

From this standpoint Prof. Huxley deals very trenchantly 
with believers in miracles. Suffer me to make rather a long 
quotation. “In fact” he says, “the habitual use of the word 
‘law,’ in the sense of an active thing, is almost a mark of pseu- 
do-science ; it characterizes the writings of those who have 
appropriated the forms of science without knowing anything 
of its substance.” “We commonly hear of bodies falling 
to the ground by reason of the law of gravitation, whereas that 
law is simply the record of the fact that, according to all experi- 
ence, they have so fallen (when free to move), and of the grounds 
of areasonable expectation that they will so fall.” 
are two classes of these people” (¢. ¢. believers in miracles), 
“those who are ready to believe in any miracle so long as it is 
guaranteed by ecclesiastical authority, and those who are ready 
to believe in any miracle so long as it has some different guar- 
antee. The believers in what are ordinarily called miracles— 
those who accept the miraculous narratives which they are taught 
to think are essential elements of religious doctrine—are in the 
one category ; the spirit-rappers, table-turners, and all the other 
devotees of the occult sciences of our day are in the other; and, 
if they disagree in most things, they agree in this, namely, that 
they ascribe to science a dictum that is not scientific; and that 
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they endeavor to upset the dictum thus foisted on science by 
a realistic argument which is equally unscientific. 

“Tt is asserted, for example, that, on a particular occasion, 
water was turned into wine ; and, on the other hand, it is asserted 
that a man or a woman ‘ levitated’ to the ceiling, floated about 
there, and finally sailed out by the window. And it is assumed 
that the pardonable skepticism, with which most scientific men 
receive these statements, is due to the fact that they feel them- 
selves justified in denying the possibility of any such metamor- 
phosis of water or of any such levitation, because such events 
are contrary to the laws of nature. So the question is triumph- 
antly put: How do you know that there are not ‘ higher’ laws of 
nature than your chemical and physical laws, and that these 
higher laws may not intervene and ‘wreck’ the latter?” 

“The plain answer to this question is, why should anybody be 
called upon to say how he knows that which he does not know ? 
You are assuming that laws are agents—eflicient causes of that 
which happens—and that one law can interfere with another. 
To us that assumption is as nonsensical as if you were to talk 
of a proposition of Euclid being the cause of the diagram which 
illustrates it, or of the integral calculus interfering with the 
rule of three. Your question really implies that we pretend to 
complete knowledge not only of all past and present phenom- 
ena, but of all that are possible in the future, and we leave all 
that sort of thing to the adepts of esoteric Buddhism. Our preten- 
sions are infinitely more modest. We have succeeded in find- 
ing out the rules of action of a little bit of the universe; we 
call these rules ‘laws of nature,’ not because anybody knows 
whether they bind nature or not, but because we find it is obliga- 
tory on us to take them into account, both as actors under na- 
ture, and as interpreters of nature. We have any quantity of 
genuine miracles of our own, and if you will furnish us with as 
good evidence of your miracles as we have of ours, we shall be 
quite happy to accept them and to amend our expression of the 
laws of nature in accordance with the new facts.” 

“ As to the particular cases adduced, we are so perfectly fair- 
minded as to be willing to help-your case as far as we can. You 
are quite mistaken in supposing that anybody who is acquainted 
with the possibilities of physical science will undertake categori- 
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cally to deny that water may be turned into wine. Many very 
competent judges are already inclined to think that the bodies, 
whieh we have hitherto called elementary, are really composite 
arrangements of the particles of a uniform primitive matter. 
Supposing that view to be correct, there would be no more 
theoretical difficulty about turning water into alcohol, etherial 
and coloring matters, than there is at this present moment any 
practical difficulty in working other such miracles ; as when we 
turn sugar into alcohol, carbonic acid, glycerine and succinic 
acid ; or transmute gas, refuse into perfumes rarer than musk, 
and dyes richer than Tyrian purple.” 

“Theoretically therefore, we can have no sort of objection to 
your miracles. And our reply to the levitators is just the same : 
Why should not your friend ‘levitate’? Fish are said to rise and 
sink in the water by altering the volume of an internal air-re- 
ceptacle, and there may be many ways Science as yet knows 
nothing of, by which we who live at the bottom of an ocean of 
air, may do the same thing. Dialectic gas and wind appear to 
be by no means wanting among you, and why should not long 
practice in pneumatic philosophy have resulted in the internal 
generation of something a thousand times rarer than hydrogen, 
by which, in accordance with the most ordinary natural laws, 
you would not only rise to the ceiling and float there in guasi- 
angelic posture, but perhaps, as one of your feminine adepts is 
said to have done, flit swifter than train or telegram to ‘still- 
vexed Bermoothes,’ and twit Ariel, if he happens to be there, 
for a sluggard? We have not the presumption to deny the possi- 
bility of anything you affirm—only, as our brethren are partic- 
ular about evidence, do give us as much to go upon as may save 
us from being roared down by their inextinguishable laughter.” 

In accordance with Prof. Huxley’s position, I also would not 
speak of “ higher ” laws, or “lower” laws, or “royal” or “ple- 
beian” laws. I admit neither “higher” nor “lower” in what I 
recognize as clearly as himself to be merely a record of human 
experience. I am willing that miracle should rest upon the 
foundation of human experience and evidence, and as to the 
rest of his argument I wish to point out that the idea of mir- 
acle as something contrary to recorded experience, thereby 
introducing confusion and disorder in nature is, however par- 
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donable a misconception, still a misconception of the very point 
at issue. The entire issue lies here. It is an issue not the fault 
of Prof. Huxley. It has been made by others, not by him, and 
he certainly meets it and handles it vigorously. As miracle is 
ordinarily defined, this issue is undoubtedly raised. 

Webster defines miracle as “ an event or effect contrary to the 
established constitution and course of things, or as a deviation 
from the known laws of nature.” Again, “ effected by the direct 
agency of almighty power, and not by natural causes 
formed supernaturally.” I might multiply definitions, but little 
would be gained. The issue is directly made. A breach of 
uniformity is claimed. 

Now this issue I consider entirely false and as unnecessary 
as it is mischievous. But before taking it up, let us consider 
still further this first postulate of universal gravitation. 

You will observe that the statement of the law involves no 
explanation of the mechanism. We are called upon to accept 
it because its application justifies such acceptance, not because 
we understand how it is, or why it must be. It is worth while 
to note this. We do not accept it because we can “explain” 
or understand it, but simply because it explains, because it har- 
monizes all our knowledge. But all our knowledge casts no 
light upon it. It is mysterious. We accept it as ultimate. 
Our ignorance we find to be no obstacle to full belief and con- 
viction however. It is not necessary therefore, we see, to under- 
stand or to explain a fact before we accept it. Our conviction 
rests on other grounds. To “explain” a thing simply means 
to show it to be in accord with the rest of our knowledge. We 
don’t really understand it the better for that, but we do accept 
it. 

Finally let me direct your attention to what this law of grav- 
itation involves. To say that if some enormous force were to 
move the earth or the moon from their present relations, it 
would introduce a disturbing element throughout the entire - 
Universe, is a statement that any one would at once agree to. 
But to assert that to move a pebble, a grain of sand, a mote of 
dust, a particle so small that microscopic power would not de- 
fine it, would also introduce a disturbance throughout this illim- 
itable Universe of suns and systems, would not perhaps be so 
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readily admitted. Why not? It is precisely the same state- 
ment. Size is relative. This earth and sun of ours are but 
motes in the gigantic scale of the Universe. Change the point 
of view and what was great becomes small, or inversely. The 
law holds good for great and small alike. 

This law involves then the statement that any disturbance, 
great or small, has its effect, great or small, upon the entire 
system. A new adjustment is required throughout the whole 
extent of suns and systems, and we do not enquire “ how” this 
can be. We do not know how. We do believe the fact. This 
is not theory or speculation or metaphysics. It is admitted 
physical fact. Men of science call it “demonstrated truth” 
and are all agreed upon it. Move here, upon this earth, so 
much as an atom of dust and you introduce a disturbance which 
extends to the stars of heaven. To change the universe in one 
of its parts is to change it throughout its whole extent. It is 
not as it was before. 

This is my first postulate taken from physical science. 


My next postulate I take from moral science. It is that the 
will of man is free. 

Do not fear that I shall ask you here to wander off into 
metaphysical speculation. I do not propose to “explain” this 
postulate any more than the first, nor is it any more necessary 
or essential to show how or why this can be. The point is, 
whether you are prepared to accept this postulate on the 
same ground as the first, because it explains, not because it can 
be explained. When we solve the mystery of gravitation it 
will be in order to reconcile “fixed fate, free will, fore-know- 
ledge absolute” and other questions of the kind. Without 
becoming then in “ wandering mazes lost,” I ask acceptance for 
this postulate also, as an ultimate fact, on the same grounds as 
the first, because it is in harmony with the rest of our know- 
ledge. It is the deliverance of our consciousness, as the first 
is the voice of our experience. It is the basis of all our ethics, 
the foundation of justice between man and man. Without free- 
dom of will there is no moral responsibility, the very bond of 
society, the substance of all human law. As such we act upon 
it in daily life just as confidently as we count upon gravitation. 
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Judged by this test we all believe this postulate. That our 
will may be restricted in action need not cause us doubt. Such 
freedom as we claim is not absence of compulsion but freedom 
of consent. Not the will but the willingness, is the basis of re- 
sponsibility. Let the man who disowns moral responsibility, 
object to our postulate. But in that case he must consider 
himself an automaton wound up to go, the unconscious puppet 
of circumstance, a helpless waif on the wave of destiny. He 
must pull down about his ears the whole fabric of human 
society and human laws, which has been built up on this 
foundation, and go counter to the consciousness born into every 
man. If he chooses to do this, he can deny our postulate, but 
he will have meagre company if the belief of mankind can be 
judged by its action. 

Through free will we recognize ourselves as personalities, and 
no considerations can weaken this consciousness of individuality 
we all possess. Only as we have this consciousness ourselves 
can we realize the existence of other personalities outside of 
ourselves, frame laws for their guidance and control, or hold 
them to obligation and responsibility. Only as we have this 
consciousness, can we realize the existence of a personality 
greater than that of man, which can impose laws for his guid- 
- ance and control, and hold mankind to obligation and responsi- 
bility. 

As in our first postulate we have involved the ideas of uni- 
versality of law and uniformity of nature, so in this second 
postulate we find involved moral obligation and responsibility. 
We do not “explain” the second any more than the first. We 
accept both upon the same grounds, as the practical results of 
human experience and human consciousness. 


My third and last postulate I take from physiology. It is 
that every volition is invariably accompanied by correspond- 
ing brain action. That is, within my organism, matter obeys 
the dictates of my will. Subject to restriction such action may 
be. Much goes on within my organism as well as in the ex- 
terior world, which is not subject to my will. But none the 
less, within those restrictions, whatever they may be, or may be 
found to be, my will plays a part, and within those restrictions 
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matter is obedient to my will. Now by our first postulate, to 
affect the condition of even one atom or molecule is to exert an 
influence which must affect the entire universe. If a single 
atom is under any circumstances subject to my will, then to just 
that extent my will is a force in nature. A “force” is that 
which “ causes” motion or change of motion or state of matter, 
and such a force the will of man undoubtedly is, according to 
physiology. I do not merely mean that the intelligent action 
of man upon this earth, as exemplified in art and industry, and 
his indirect influence upon nature by the skillful utilization of 
nature’s laws, show the action of will as a force in nature, 
though that is also true enough. I mean more than that. I mean 
that directly, without any intermediate mechanism so far as we 
can see, matter within certain limits is affected by man’s will. 
Acts as it would not otherwise act, moves as it would not other- 
wise move, and just in so far as this is true, and just in so far 
as no action can take place which does not affect the whole uni- 
verse, just in so far is man’s will a force of nature. He creates 
no energy, destroys no energy. The great law of conservation 
is unaffected. But in the myriad correlations of physical 
forces, the mind of man has its share. What that share is, and 
whether the physicist needs to take it into account, is a matter 
to be settled by actual investigation and not to be decided on 
any &@ priore grounds. 

Within our organism then, we recognize certain actions 
which we call “voluntary.” In the last analysis those actions 
are traced to brain disturbances or brain action. These distur- 
bances occur at the command of will, and no one has ever 
traced the remotest connection between the will and these ma- 
terial effects. Thisistheinsoluble problem. In its last analysis 
it would seem to be action ata distance. We simply recognize 
the fact, because it is a fact, but we can no more explain it 
than we can explain our other two postulates. 

If at my simple command, in obedience to my will, the in- 
animate furniture of this room should move and arrange itself 
in new positions, without any imaginable connection or mechan- 
ism by means of which I could exert the necessary force; if I 
could as clearly as this,establish the marvellous fact that without 
any intervening mechanism, bodies at my volition only, in obedi- 
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ence to my will, move hither and thither—what a startling state 
of things that would be thought to be! What a subject for wonder 
and speculation! How interested all the scientific men would be 
in investigating “the conditions” under which such wondrous 
power was exerted! How convinced they would be, that how- 
ever wonderful, however unheard of, it was, if genuine, strictly 
“ natural,” and though rare, or even unique, strictly the outcome 
of antecedent conditions, and therefore in perfect accord with 
uniformity. These conditions would interest them. To test 
these conditions they would test and experiment, and should 
they connect successfully these conditions and the result with 
other observed conditions and their results, they would claim a 
full “ explanation,” give the phenomenon an appropriate name in 
Greek or Latin, record it in their annals, and a “new force” 
with a new name, perhaps “ psychic force,” would be given 
to the scientific world. é 

Now this imaginary case is not more marvellous than the 
actual case, which is strictly comparable. True, it is, that such 
action of my will upon bodies outside of my organism is, so far 
as I am aware, unknown. But within my organism, just such 
action is admitted as constantly taking place. Every voluntary 
action is traced directly back to some brain disturbance, and 
- back of that we can discern nothing but the controlling will. 
Nor does the fact that such action of our will is limited to our 
physical organism, diminish the difficulty. Still, in the last an- 
alysis, all mechanism falls away, and we have here as in every 
branch of physical science, apparent action at a distance, but in 
this case, such action is seen to be dependent upon will. 

Moreover, though the operation of the will may be and is 
limited in scope, the effect of such operation no man can set 
limits to. A single thought literally changes the universe! It 
is not as it was before. This is the direct consequence of ad- 
mitted facts, without admixture of speculation or hypothesis. 
This vast universe is bound in to onesystem by a law of reci- 
procity, such that the minutest disturbance in any of its parts is 
felt throughout the whole extent. One portion of this universe 
we know to be the abode of conscious volition. That voli- 
tion affects matter, causes it to move as it would not otherwise 
move. The action of that volition, therefore, must and does 
affect the whole. 
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We thus see that the very constitution of the universe is ad- 
mitted, on the strength of unquestioned facts, to be such that 
throughout its whole extent 7 2s affected by mimd. If an in- 
telligent being with faculties akin to ours, though far greater 
in degree, were placed upon the farthest fixed star that glit- 
ters in the sky, he might very possibly observe there material 
effects, which if followed back along the chain of causation, 
would finally find their rise in some human volition upon this 
earth. 

Such is the constitution of the universe as science, basing 
itself upon uniformity, is forced to apprehend it. And it is in 
such a universe as this, that this same science declares miracle, 
or the direct action of mind upon matter, to be impossible, be- 
cause contrary to uniformity! What wonder then, that we find 
anarchy and discord! Authority arrayed against experience, 
faith opposed to reason, law contradicting liberty! Surely there 
must be here an unnecessary issue ! 


All three of these postulates are firmly held, and each is an 
admitted fact in a separate branch of science. Each and all 
alike cannot be explained. Indeed, we can “explain” nothing, 
except in so far as we connect it with observed sequence. We ask 
of nature perpetually, “how,” “what,” “why,” and science 
has no reply, except “ such is the order of nature.” Events occur 
in a certain sequence, and changes conform to a certain ascer- 
tainable order, and that is all. Each of these postulates is 
claimed by science, in its own domain, as ultimate. That 
which is ultimate cannot be explained or brought into accord 
with the rest of our knowledge. Each rests its claim upon 
the results of 1:3 acceptance, upon its power of harmonizing, 
of bringing other facts into order and sequence—in short, upon 
its power of explaining, and not upon its capability of being 
explained. 

But it must be evident that we cannot have two or three ulti- 
mates. One such we may have. Indeed, one such we must 
have. Uniformity itself demands it. For without one such 
ultimate, all branches of science separate and refuse to fall into 
related order. But more than one, is a breach of the very uni- 
formity we assume. Yet science claims all three, and since it 
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cannot explain them, has to accept all three as “ultimate.” 
What wonder, then, that we find discord? Are we then to 
have three ultimates? Uniformity forbids. Are we to have 
but one? Which shall we give up? If all three are true, 
they must be capable of being comprised in one general 
statement in accord with uniformity, which shall hold all three 
in solution, and explain all three by bringing them into accord 
with other facts and with each other, and which itself is the 
single ultimate beyond which we need not go. 

Such a statement it seems to me, comes out as the irresisti- 
ble result of directly combining the three. It fully solves the 
difficulty about miracle as a merely incidental application, 
while it goes much farther in its scope. 

“ Assuming,” says John Stuart Mill, “as a fact the existence 
and providence of God, the whole of our observation of na- 
ture proves to us by incontrovertible evidence that the rule of 
his government is by means of second causes ; that all facts, or 
at least all physical facts, follow uniformly upon given physi- 
cal conditions, and never occur but when the appropriate col- 
lection of physical conditions is realized. I limit the assertion 
to physical facts, in order to leave the case of human volition 
an open question; though, indeed, I need not do so, for if the 
. human will is free, it has been left free by the Creator, and is 

not controlled by him, either through second causes or directly, 
so that not being governed, it is not a specimen of his mode of 
government. ..... When either a man of science for scien- 
tific, or a man of the world for practical purposes inquires into 
an event, he asks himself what is its cause? and not, has it 
any natural cause? A man would be laughed at who set down 
as one of the alternative suppositions that there is no other 
cause for it than the will of God.” 

Now, at the risk of being laughed at by the followers of 
Mill and the evidence-loving brethren of Prof. Huxley, I 
wish to make precisely this supposition as the only alternative 
the facts allow, as strictly in harmony with the rest of our 
knowledge, as harmonizing that knowledge, and therefore as a 
scientific conclusion. 

Since in the light of our three postulates we must recognize the 
universe as so constituted that will affects every part, and since 
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we recognize a part of the effects we perceive as undoubtedly 
due to man’s will, it follows irresistibly that all other effects 
must be by us attributed to the action of will also. This is the 
only hypothesis in terms of the rest of our knowledge and in 
accord with our own experience which we can frame. It is 
the plain logical inference from the facts, and is to be tested as 
an “ultimate,” simply by its capacity of explaining and har- 
monizing, not by our ability to explain it. We cannot hope to 
explain it any more than we can explain our three postulates, 
which we nevertheless accept. We accept them because they 
harmonize our knowledge of certain facts, and so we must 
accept this if it harmonizes them, and thus instead of three 
ultimates gives us but one. Our hypothesis leads directly to 
the general statement that what science calls “law” is but the 
action of a supreme will, of which nature is the visible 
expression, and what science calls “uniformity” is but the re- 
cognized mode of action of that will. 

From this point of view we change not a single fact but 
only the interpretation of the facts—not science but the phil- 
osophy of science. Our belief in uniformity or “second 
causes,” simply asserts that in whatever way in the past we 
may have found this will to act, given again precisely the 
same circumstances, we may expect again the same action. 
What can this mean in terms of will, in terms of our own 
knowledge and consciousness, but the expression of an un- 
changed purpose? Thus uniformity we see is not itself an 
ultimate fact, but a necessary corollary. The action of man’s 
will upon matter is thus not itself an ultimate fact, but a 
necessary result of delegated power. Our consciousness of 
freedom is not itself an ultimate fact, but is justified by the 
source of that power. It partakes in kind of that to which it 
owes existence. Thus all three of our postulates are merged 
into one expression, which harmonizes and explains them, 
because it gives them significance and mutual relation in 
accord with the rest of our knowledge. Uniformity of action, 
freedom, power of causation, are the attributes of this su- 
preme will, as in a less degree they are attributes of our own. 
Hence we observe the first and to some extent share the last. 
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This is no pantheistic conception of some unconscious per- 
vading energy in the universe. It is an intelligent conscious 
individuality with a steadfast purpose which the facts demand. 

But this conclusion is by no means necessarily dependent 
upon our second postulate. It is the direct result of the first 
and last only. Thus whether man’s will be free or not, does 
not affect this conclusion. It is sufficient to recognize will as 
a force in the universe. If this be true of man’s will, how- 
ever limited and conditioned, we must inevitably attribute to 
the influence of a will, not man’s, all action which is indepen- 
dent of man’s will. As to the mode of action of this will, as 
we observe it, uniformity requires simply that having been 
observed once to act, if the same circumstances were to recur, 
its action would be the same. This is the principle upon which 
science is based, and from our point of view it possesses 
significance only as the indication of steadfast purpose com- 
bined with perfect knowledge. 

Now let us examine this principle of uniformity in the light 
of our second postulate.. 

If we are agreed to consider these postulates as true, we 
must accept whatever is involved in them. 

The principle of uniformity briefly amounts to saying, dupli- 
cate the circumstances and you can always expect an identical 
result. 

Now, taking a wide view of the universe, and regarding it 
as a vast complex in which any disturbance, however slight, 
produces its due effect throughout the whole extent, can we 
ever find or expect to find at any two intervals of time strictly 
identical circumstances ? Have any two states of this universe 
ever been exactly alike ? 

So far as the supreme and steadfast will which we recognize 
as the ultimate cause of all action, deals with material forces 
and inanimate matter, and is visible to us in terms of matter 
and motion only, this may or may not be true. We can decide 
nothing about it on a priori grounds. When we go to experi- 
ence for a reply, we appear to find reasons for believing that 
practically at least, such is the case. As this globe spins 
through space, day and night, summer and winter, seed time 
and harvest, succeed each other with unvarying regularity. 
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We enter the laboratory and so far as we duplicate conditions 
do we expect and obtain identical results. We observe certain 
results, under certain conditions, and taking proper account of 
those conditions we predict and verify the results when in any 
respect those conditions are changed. We find identical results 
to be always joined to identical antecedents. We therefore 
infer uniformity, and we do well. 

If now man’s will is but a creature of circumstance also, 
and free agency is a delusion, and the deliverances of our con- 
sciousness worthless; if man himself is utterly bound up in 
the conditions he explores—then the same inference still holds 
equally good. The world becomes a mechanism in which not 
even an apparent break of uniformity is possible because no 
change from within of antecedent conditions is to be appre- 
hended. But this supposition is directly counter to our second 
postulate, it is repugnant to consciousness and destroys the 
foundations of human society. 

If then, we believe, as we show by our daily conduct we do 
believe, that man’s will is a free agent, and if as we have to 
admit, man’s will is also a force in nature, and if as we also 
have to admit, the action of any force affects the entire 
universe ; then we must recognize a source of change within the 
mechanism, which must affect antecedent conditions, in so far 
as it is itself one of these antecedents. It is thus certain that 
so far as man’s will is operative, and free, it is strictly true that 
no two states of the universe ever haye been or will be precisely 
alike in all respects, so long as a single free human agency 
exists. If we find as physical experiment indicates, that certain 
practical limits must be set to the action of such agency, since 
within these limits we certainly do not find it necessary to take 
such agency into account, we can bow to that experience 
and accept the existence of such limits. But when the 
physicist ignores any limits and founds uniformity upon an 
hypothesis of identical antecedents which do not really exist, 
we object, not to uniformity, but to the hypothesis. Within 
those limits we may grant his hypothesis as a practical approx- 
imation, as a good working hypothesis. Beyond those limits 
we must still insist upon the more strictly accurate statement, 
that no two states are ever identical, and hence uniformity is 
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not to be based upon exact duplication. In either case, in both 
cases alike, we insist upon that supreme and steadfast purpose, 
ever acting in precise accord with the circumstances at any and 
every instant, of which the physicist’s idea of uniformity is but 
the inevitable consequence, and which gives to uniformity 
itself its true significance. Let us once regard uniformity, not 
as that action which under all circumstances is always the same, 
but that action, which in the light of unchanging purpose is 
always in accord with changing conditions, and all conflict 
vanishes. So far as conditions are the same, that action is the 
same. Here is the realm of experimental investigation, and 
even within the limits imposed, experience shows that it is an 
ample realm. But it is not the whole realm. The wider 
expression, is not constant action, under invariable conditions, 
but related action under constant purpose and varying con- 
ditions. 

This view seems to me to commend itself as harmonizing all 
our knowledge, our experience and our consciousness, and the 
vexed question of miracles is but a special application. I know 
no scientific objection to miracles which on this basis cannot be 
as scientifically met. 

It places miracles upon precisely the same ground as science 
to-day, based as it is upon uniformity, places the origin of life. 
The weight of experiment according to Huxley and Tyndall, is 
_ against spontaneous generation i our day. But science, if I 

correctly understand the position, does not therefore infer that 
it never took place. On the contrary it believes that it did, but 
it admits that thus far at least we have been unable to duplicate 
the conditions, and hence have never observed the result. “If 
life ” says Prof. Le Conte, “did once arise spontaneously from 
any lower forces, physical or chemical, by natural process, the 
conditions necessary for so extraordinary a change could 
hardly be expected to ocewr but once im the history of the earth.” 

This is a man of science, not of “pseudo-science,” Prof. 
Huxley to the contrary notwithstanding, who thus speaks of 
“lower” forces, “extraordinary ” changes, and changed condi- 
tions. It only needs the recognition of purpose back of the 
changed conditions, to constitute this view an admission by 
science of miraculous action in the truest sense. Upon the 
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simple admission of purpose, the question hinges. It is a ques- 
tion not of facts but of point of view. 

It is precisely this view which I would apply to miracle, only 
having the wholesome fear of Prof. Huxley before my eyes 
and not wishing to be classed among those “who have appro- 
priated the forms of science without knowing anything of its 
substance,” I would not speak of “lower” or “higher” forces, 
since to me the origin of all is the same; nor of “extraor- 
dinary” changes, since any action is in my view no more 
“extraordinary” than any and all others, though it may well 
be the result of unique antecedents; and I can conceive of no 
conditions as “necessary” except as related to divine purpose. 
In perfect accord with Prof. Huxley, I attribute no agency to 
“laws,” and would regard what we call a “law of nature” as 
merely a record of human experience, not in any sense an 
agency itself. But I do most certainly regard it as the expres- 
sion of some agency which lies back of all law. This agency 
I find myself obliged to recognize, not upon “ecclesiastical 
authority,” nor “by ascribing to science a dictum that is not 
scientific,” but upon scientific grounds, in accord with admit- 
ted facts, as will; and this will these same facts require me to 
acknowledge as uniform; and uniform will, acting always the 
same under similar circumstances, I can only interpret as stead- 
fast purpose. I might even ask whether—if this conclusion 
seems sound and justified by facts, and steadfast purpose is 
thus the very substance of all law—those who hold the facts 
but deny the conclusion, may not themselves be denominated 
as “having appropriated the forms of science without knowing 
anything of its substance ” ? 

We thus find it recognized by Prof. Le Conte, himself a man 
of science, in the interests of science, that conditions change, 
and even that a set of conditions may have existed, which never 
existed before and may never exist again. 

When science admits this, it must either deny the action of 
will and refuse to recognize purpose in the universe, or it must 
open the door for miracle. What is the result of purpose 
acting under unique conditions but a miracle? Here is no 
breach of uniformity. The result is just as “natural” as any 
result which we observe or as any result which we can reproduce 
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by fulfilling the conditions. There is here no disorder or con- 
fusion or breach of uniformity. The sequence of cause and 
effect is the same. 

A miracle we may then define—as an effect in nature which, 
as dependent upon controlling will and due to the action of 
such will, is as “natural” im every sense as all other observed 
actions, which are all likewise similarly dependent ; but an 
effect also, which, in so far as it is the result of unique condi- 
tions, stands wlone amongst other observed effects, and thus 
emphasizes to us the direct action of that divine agency which 
underlies all effects. 

I can find nothing which theology claims for miracle, which 
this view does not admit, nor anything urged by science 
with which this view conflicts. 

The effect observed is in the strictest sense in accord with 
the conditions, and hence in accord with uniformity, while it 
reveals directly the agency of that spiritual volition which is 
at the basis of all natural law. It is directly in line with the 
purpose which governs the whole. It is in harmony with the 
rest of our knowledge. 

Nor do I by this view give any special comfort or aid to 
“the spirit-rappers, table-turners, and all the other devotees of 
the occult sciences of our day.” 1 place all manifestations of 
will in nature upon the ground of satisfactory evidence or tes- 
timony. Whatever is proved to have occurred is by that fact 
established as natural, whether “new” or “old,” or “startling” 
or the reverse. I would explain all on the same ground—that 
of a steadfast purpose exhibiting itself under conditions either 
new or old. The study of these conditions is always in order 
and is the work of science, and any reported occurrence which 
demands for its acceptance an admission of changed or uniqne 
conditions, must come to us with credentials which command 
assent first of all to the fact of the occurrence itself, before it 
can assume an importance which warrants investigation. Prove 
first the fact. Each reported occurrence must stand solidly by 
itself upon a basis of evidence, of experience and testimony, 
which commands belief. But once accepted as a fact, I would 
admit no disorder or confusion or breach of uniformity in any- 
thing so established, but would refer every occurrence without 
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exception to the same ultimate basis of eternal purpose made 
manifest to us as uniform action under similar conditions. 
Evidence and experience must be the final test as to the actuality 
of any occurrence claimed to have been observed. Every 
miracle and every admitted fact of science, must all alike, stand 
on this basis. Those who reject the account of any miracle 
because of insufficient evidence, stand on solid ground. I 
simply insist that there can be no other ground. “Order of 
nature,” “uniformity,” “nature of things,” “reasonableness,” 
“possibility,” all a préort objections have no place in the decis- 
ion. So far as these are concerned the question.isopen. “Suf- 
ficient” evidence is that which produces conviction in unpreju- 
diced minds, and I for one would have nothing whatever accepted 
upon any other grounds. All who believe, or think they believe, 
or are willing to believe, or make themselves believe, on any 
other grounds, we are perfectly willing to leave to the “inex- 
tinguishable laughter” of Prof. Huxley and his evidence-lov- 
ing brethren. If miracles cannot stand on this basis they 
cannot stand at all. We claim that they do stand on just this 
basis. We claim that such a fact as the origin of life—looked 
upon as science has to look upon it as the result of unique con- 
ditions; recognizing as we are obliged to recognize by sound 
deduction from accepted principles, purpose and will back of 
those conditions—is itself a miracle. We claim that in this 
sense and in the deepest and truest sense, man’s action in the 
world is a daily miracle, and that to attribute all action out- 
side of man to will and purpose is a sound deduction of science. 
While ready to submit to the “inextinguishable laughter” 
therefore, we stipulate in the interests of fair play, that those 
who in the face of evidence and facts, persist in the attitude 
of “so much the worse for the facts,” shall not be exempt from 
the same “inextinguishable laughter.” 

To claim any effect as a new result under old conditions, due 
to some meddling supernatural agency, is indeed unsound and 
mischievous. It is not direct action, but rather cessation of ac- 
tion, which such a result would indicate. Not God in nature, 
but God withdrawn from nature. Such a claim defeats the 
very end which makes it. I consider that the entire difficulty 
arises from such claim ; a claim made when our views of God’s 
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government were different, when in a narrow anthropomorphic 
sense, the controlling will was considered as dwelling apart 
from the great machine, suffering the machanism for long 
periods to “run itself,” and only now and then, actually con- 
fessing infirmity of purpose, by intervening for special ends, 
in view of special circumstances. We admit no such interven- 
tion. Circumstances in view of man’s action at least, we must 
recognize as always special. 

Never are any two states the same. Conditions are never 
identical. At every instant antecedents are different, and at 
every instant steadfast purpose is at the helm and _ perfect 
knowledge guides. Unchanged conditions are precisely what 
we have no right to premise. Changed conditions are what 
we have every reason to expect. To infer from an unchanged 
result unchanged conditions is a sound inference, and by the 
same logic, a new result established as a fact, proves unmis- 
takably new conditions. 

I would then take miracle out of the realm of the supernat- 
ural, by bringing all things into the realm of the spiritual. I 
would protest against the position that reducing everything to 
“law” thereby separates all things from that which underlies 
law. That the recognition of an impersonal order is a denial 
of personality. Nature reveals to us, in every part, action 
directed by purpose toward the realization of purpose. As the 
result of mind, mind interprets it and ideals are found to cor- 
respond with reality. 

Thus man himself endowed with sensation, consciousness, and 
emotion, lives in a world where phenomena are related not 
merely to sensation alone, but to consciousness and emotion 
also, and where sensation, consciousness, and emotion, correspond 
to reality. Physical science assumes only the correspondence of 
sensation with reality. Without such assumption its results are 
worthless. It is as Hinton expresses it, like a little child learn- 
ing to use its hands and eyes and ears. It assumes a correspond- 
ence between external reality and sensation and interprets the 
world through sense perception alone. But the world is larger 
than this. We have other faculties and they should also cor- 
respond with reality. We have not only intellect but moral and 
spiritual insight. The world is to be comprehended only by 
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man’s whole nature, since this whole nature must be related to 
the world. Whatsensation is to the intellect, emotion is to the 
soul. Both must be brought into mutual relation, correspond- 
ence and harmony. 

Our single postulate of steadfast purpose does this. Based 
upon this postulate all science becomes man’s view of God’s 
action, the verification by man of divine ideals. The physicist’s 
idea of uniformity is thus as ideal as his conception of a geo- 
metric straight line. Neither is strictly realized in external 
nature. No physical line is absolutely straight, no antecedent 
conditions are strictly identical. Yet the ideal limits logically 
treated yield results in accord with reality. As two lines may 
be so nearly parallel that observation within practical limits 
can detect no deviation, so antecedents may be so nearly identi- 
cal that observation detects no result of variation. Yet in both’ 
the assumption of identity is an ideal limit, not a physical fact. 
These ideals we verify, because with Kepler, we “think the 
thoughts of God,” and interpret His action in terms of mind and 
not of matter. 

This action whether exemplified in miracle or in daily life, 
we thus find related to conditions in the light of unchanging 
purpose, and hence it appears to us as uniform action when the 
conditions are practically identical and as miracle when they 
are not. Science traces back the conditions a little way, learns 
to identify them more or less perfectly, and in so far, to predict 
more or less perfectly the results. But whether we thus go 
back a little way or a long way, or not at all, in every case we 
arrive sooner or later at the ultimate, and inexplicable because 
ultimate basis of all action, and that basis we find the very 
basis of value in science itself, bequeathed by custom and in- 
heritance, the ground-work of morals and practice, suggested 
irresistibly by the analogy of our experience, confirmed by our 
knowledge and sanctioned by our consciousness. 

While we thus admit uniformity in its fullest extent, we are 
forced to interpret it in terms of the rest of our knowledge, as 
the result of unchanging purpose acting in accordance with full 
and perfect knowledge of antecedent conditions. 

Among those conditions the will of man has a part. To 
what extent no one can say. How large or small a part, and 
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under what limitations only experience can decide. What 
other conditions there may be, we cannot know, but here is at 
least one, dependent, as we are obliged to admit, upon our own 
volition, by reason of which the universe is momently affected, 
and which must therefore itself be included among the condi- 
tions. To deny to it any influence, and assert that the operations 
of nature rest upon conditions in which the will of man can 
have no possible share, and upon which the will of man can make 
no impress, is contrary to those admitted facts which we have 
claimed as postulates. The “nature of things,” as we are forced 
to recognize them, is quite otherwise. In a universe governed 
by will, the will of man may count for much. In so far as it 
is itself among the antecedents, it must affect conditions, and 
the action of the supreme will can only be predicated in view of 
‘all the antecedents. In so far as it can thus act to bring about 
conditions hitherto unknown, just so far may we expect the re- 
sults to be unique. Man’s volition is itself part of the condi- 
tions, and this volition we believe and hold to be free. 

It seems therefore, not a mere superstitious credence, but 
sound scientific inference, that man’s volition may and probably 
does effect much, and that science must admit as at least reason- 
able, that which faith accepts without question, that 


‘* Prayer moves the Hand which moves the world.” 


How far and to what extent this is true, is 1 submit a ques- 
tion of experience. That experience seems to indicate that the 
effect of human volition can be practically disregarded in the 
realm at least of physical science. We may be thus justified 
in concluding that at least in general, the conditions which are 
antecedent to any purely physical effect are not affected by 
man’s volition, simply because in so many instances we find 
this to be apparently the fact. Experience is the only criterion. 
But we can none the less still hold that the recognized consti- 
tution of the universe admits the possibility of such action, 
and we can never deny this on any a priort grounds. Thus 
any well authenticated exception, if it is satisfactorily estab- 
lished as a fact, must be admitted as a fact, in entire accord 
with what we know and have a right to expect, not as an un- 
natural or extra-natural effect or as a necessary breach of uni 
formity. It is simply a question of evidence. 
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The prayer is itself a new fact. It and the mind which 
frames it are new conditions. It is mind directly acting upon 
mind. The ruled appealing to the ruler. The all-embracing 
knowledge which encompasses nature cannot ignore it. The 
scientific man cannot deny on scientific grounds the possible 
efficacy of human supplication. He can only test it as a fact 
by repeating the conditions, and the only way I know of to thus 
scientifically test the efficacy of such a fact as prayer and to 
find out just what is that efficacy, is—to pray—and to pray not 
under arbitrarily imposed conditions but under those conditions 
for which alone any efficacy is claimed. It would seem that 
this is a test which is practically ignored by science. 

Man thus appears as himself a factor in his own develop- 
ment. His will is not only an influence working through 
heredity for the building up of character, but it is a power in 
the universe, conditioning circumstance. The science which lays 
down the proposition that like causes always produce like 
effects, must take account among these “causes,” of man’s agency 
and volition. In this view, without contradiction or inconsis- 
tency, it may well be recognized even by science as more than 
a poetic expression of universal faith, that 

‘‘ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 
Well then may the voice of man “rise like a fountain night 
and day ” 
‘* For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 


For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


The direct consequence then, of admitted fact, is that mind 
rules the universe, mind interprets the universe, and mind as 
manifested in man, affects the universe. Uniformity as claimed 
by science, we thus interpret as steadfast purpose acting always 
in accord with circumstances or conditions. We recognize 
man as so related to this universe that he himself affects these 
conditions. In so far as he thus affects circumstances, he is 
himself one of the determining conditions of the action he ob- 
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serves. For him, and for him alone so far as we can see, every 
moment may well bring its unique conditions and its special 
action, and we must consider the eternal purpose so far as mani- 
fested. to us as especially related to man. So far as we can see 
law has no “necessity” apart from such relation. It is in re- 
lation to man if anywhere, that we may hope to discover this 
purpose. So far as law in this universe is the expression of 
any purpose outside of him and his relations to it, he can never 
hope to find it out. Only as he himself supplies conditions 
which he can recognize, can he hope to find a clew. As he 
possesses the power of affecting conditions, that which he calls 
“law,” or the manifestation of divine purpose, must possess 
for him a peculiar significance. This purpose must include 
him, exist in relation to him, and to him the reign of law is 
adapted. For him the earth revolves and the stars of heaven 
shine. The minister and interpreter of nature, he himself 
affects nature, shares to some extent the divine power of causa- 
tion in nature, and is a force from within to which the divine 
purpose must respond. 

What is this purpose? It must be revealed to some extent, 
at least, by its manifestations. Possessed of reason ourselves, 
we study these manifestations in the light of reason and inter- 
pret them always in terms of reason. As mind lies back of all 
phenomena, so mind is in accord with phenomena, and ideals 
are found to accord with fact. Thus science itself becomes the 
recognition by mind of the action of mind. This purpose 
must therefore be rational. Our steadfast purpose is then 
guided by complete knowledge and perfect reason. These 
qualities in less degree we possess. It is again the ideal limit 
to which we pass. 

We follow step by step the manifestations of this purpose 
in nature. Beginning with inorganic matter we follow the 
unfolding of this purpose, and reach a point where in accord 
‘with the antecedent conditions and the ever-present guiding 
will life appears. Here is no breach of uniformity. To repro- 
duce those conditions would be to again observe the same 
action. This holds for every manifestation. We follow still 
further along the history of the earth and again, in accord with 
antecedent conditions, mind emerges. This is not an evolution 
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of matter into mind. We start with mind and we end with 
mind. We begin with a will to which matter responds, with 
knowledge and purpose ; and we end with will, to which matter 
responds, knowledge and purpose,—less in degree but similar 
in kind to the source. 

Is this all? Have not the emotions as well as the intellect a 
similar relation, and must not man’s entire nature be considered 
as similar in kind? As no life without antecedent life, so no 
mind without antecedent mind, no love without antecedent 
love. What word has science for us here? 

The conclusion of the scientific ethics of the day has been 
stated as “altruism.” Taking the world as we find it, starting 
from a basis of pure selfishness, in a ravenous struggle for ex- 
istence in which the weaker must succumb to superior foree — 
we are told by the interpreters of science, strangely enough, 
that in this wild race of each man for himself, if we would act 
wisely, in view of the conditions in which we are placed, we 
must oppose ourselves to the current, we must put the general 
good first and subordinate private aims, we must protect and 
care for the weaker and subdue personal desires, we must prac- 
tice action which looks beyond the present moment, we must 
deny ourselves in the present for the sake of a future good to 
unborn generations. We must, in short, sway the force of 
heredity itself by the exercise of will, into the path of pro- 
gress. This is pure morality and to spare! For yon will 
observe there isn’t even the shadow of a personal motive to 
thus oppose personal desire, no sufficient inducement to thus 
practice all the virtues and eschew all the vices. Human na- 
ture is required to tread a path impossible to human nature. 
We must practice the golden rule, without any stronger induce- 
ment than that this appears on the whole, looking over the 
world as we find it, to be the conduct which persevered in, will 
lead eventually to the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. 

A barren morality this and an empty ethics, which mocks 
poor humanity with its very weakness, and pointing out the 
path winding far away over inaccessible heights, leaves him lost 
in despair and cursing his inability to reach it. An ethics 
which a Mephistopheles might well expound with satanic glee, 
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as while pointing out the impossible path and hopeless summit, 
he mocks the fainting breath and bleeding feet and failing 
limbs which forbid accomplishment. To know the right and 
do it not, will not suffice. We must see the right and yearn to 
do it, and lack even the capacity to strive. For as self is the 
heaviest burden weighing us down, the burden of self must be 
self-lifted. How shall this be done? 

But yet taking the meagre portion at this Barmecide feast to 
which science invites us, our view gives it a substantial and 
satisfying significance. Connecting the universe with purpose, 
as uniformity itself forces us to, we see that even science, based 
upon uniformity, looking as far forward as it can in the light 
of uniformity, notifies us that our manifest action in order to 
be in accord with that purpose, must be self-denying, self-sacri- 
ficing, self-forgetting—a summation in short of all the virtues, 
for the sole object of beneficence. From the battle of self, for 
self, must come self-renunciation. From selfish struggle must 
come loving help. The purpose which rules the world and 
starts us in the mire of selfish appetite, requires us to rise to 
the pure heights of loving sacrifice. 

Is this the scheme of a Mephistopheles to mock us? Giving 
us a mirage of pleasant meadows and refreshing streams, only 
to revel in the anguish of the thirsty way-worn souls who gaze 
and fall by the way in helpless despair. God forbid! This 
purpose which sets such a task to poor human nature, must be 
itself beneficent. So sure as this purpose exists and demands 
of us such action, so sure is there a way that faithful feet may 
tread. If flight is required of us, wings must be given. Such 
a revelation as we must have, we may expect to find. If 
science cannot read it in the Book of Nature, elsewhere it must 
be given. Knowledge of such basic importance, man cannot 
wait to slowly and painfully discover. He needs it now for 
guidance and help. Above all, he needs a sufficient motive, 
else is the discovery when made of no avail. Without such a 
motive heredity would but ever push us backward, not onward. 
Such a revelation of purpose and will we claim to have, not 
through science, but in advance of science, and we find it just 
such a revelation as science needs, to give point and practical 
value to its own conclusions, while these very conclusions them- 
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selves endorse the revelation. That purpose and motive it re- 
veals as Zove/ the only sufficient antidote to selfish desire, the 
God-given wings to every mortal by which man, freed through 
self from the burden of self, can rise even to those heights 
which science itself would have him reach. 

Thus, man’s emotional nature must bear an equal part with 
his intellectual nature in his progress, and both must bear the 
same relation to the source of all. Thus religion appears as 
the complement of all that science tells us, the one connecting 
our mind, the other our nature with the eternal source of both; 
supplying that motive and revealing that purpose, without 
which the results of science lose significance, the ethics of 
science become but barren platitudes, and the “golden” rule, 
. arule of lead and iron. The divine breath of love sweeps 
through creation and man wakes to life and loving service. 
Himself the end of creation, he must imbibe its spirit and 
codperate in loving service to carry it on. Thus inspiration in 
the moral world corresponds to miracle in the physical. Both 
are the direct action of the supreme will in accord with eternal 
purpose under unique conditions. But in both alike may we 
not claim, that only in so far as the conditions are unique, is 
this action any different from those ordinary phenomena of 
daily life which we see fit to distinguish as “natural,” only be- 
cause we find the conditions recurrent at intervals, or capable of 
duplication by us ? 

The great central miracle of Christianity would lose all 
force and point, if it must be regarded as a breach of uni- 
formity or an infringement of law. Let us once recognize 
what we thus call a “breach” or “infringement,” simply be- 
cause the result is unique, as the result of action which ever 
and exactly accords with conditions in the light of unchanging 
purpose, and we see at once that such expressions as “breach” 
and “infringement” must either mean change of purpose or 
they mean nothing. As meaning change of purpose they can- 
not be allowed. It is just because we do not recognize in this 
great central miracle any such change of purpose, that it pos- 
sesses for us full value and significance. Only in so far as it is 
in accord with the whole purpose, that it means to us what it 
should. This it is which gives it inestimable worth. It is not 
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that a divine being, different in nature from man, has not been 
subject to death, but that man as man has risen from the grave. 
Fulfill the conditions and we do expect the same result. It is 
thus through our humanity that the resurrection is to us the 
promise and the hope of immortality. And this hope we base 
not upon miracle as a breach of law, but upon the naturalness 
of all that happens in a universe where unchanging purpose is 
the basis of law and the guarantee of uniformity. Only as 
uniformity is the explanation can uniformity be the basis of 
hope. “ Because I live ye shall live also.” 

Thus Christ, we claim, came as every man cometh—that is, 
in God’s own time, for God’s own purposewith a nature in 
accord with the conditions of His appearance. As those condi- 
tions are unique, so is His appearance and nature. This con- 
stitutes at once His divinity and His humanity. It singles Him 
out but does not separate Him. Divine in His individuality 
as the special manifestation of purpose under unique conditions, 
He is even as all men are in relation to that purpose. 

This we claim as in accord with science and substantiated by 
evidence. The evidence-loving brethren who reject this claim 
on the score of insufficient testimony, may do so honestly, but 
I venture to say they will also do it mournfully, and will find 
in the rejection small cause for “inextinguishable laughter.” 
Let Mephistopheles laugh, but as for us poor mortals,—Look 
you! we'll go pray! 

This man thus appearing as the unique result of unique con- 
ditions, as a special manifestation of divine purpose, yet related 
as all men to that purpose, should have for us a unique mes- 
sage. If He has nothing to tell us we could not have otherwise 
known, the special necessity which sent Him is not justified. 
If thus singled out by divine purpose, the result should justify 
that purpose. By this test let us judge. 

We have seen how far science takes us and where science 
leaves us. It takes us to the foot of the hill of difficulty and 
there we stand helpless. Through self we must overcome self 
and no sufficient motive is given. Here science is silent. If 
this universe is the result of purpose, man’s relation to that 
purpose is a problem upon which science has nothing tosay. It 
may recognize a purpose, it may even admit that purpose as 
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beneficent, since it enforces upon us beneficent action, but there 
it halts. 

Now what are the facts? This man thus appearing in accord 
with special purpose under unique conditions, speaks with 
authority as never man spoke, as one fulfilling that purpose. 
He proves his divine credentials by the exercise of divine power. 
His will sways nature even as the divine will, because in accord 
with the divine purpose. His relation to that will is the same 
as ours. 

And this man thus speaking with divine commission, reveal- 
ing to us our relations to divine will and power, coming as man 
in accord with that purpose, related as man to that purpose, has 
made known those relations, and that will and purposeso far as 
through human symbols of thought they can be revealed and 
communicated, in the simple words, “ Our Father!” and “ Thy 
will be done!” 

Here is the pith and essence of religion. Simple but all suf- 
ficient, and precisely where science leaves us destitute the void 
is filled. The relation is of love, the conditions loving obedience 
and co-operation. Here is no cold impersonal statement of pol- 
icy. No system of ethics on the basis of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. It is in full harmony with both because 
based upon that which lies back of both. It gathers up the 
highest impelling forces of man’s nature to aid him up the 
inaccessible heights to which science can only point. It puts 
action on a higher and practical plane and it supplies the motive 
without which action on that plane is impossible. 

It is not, honesty is the best policy. Or conform to inexor- 
able law or die. Or be virtuous and be happy. Or keep the 
peace, be pure, be merciful, regard your neighbor’s rights, prac- 
tice “altruism,” because however hard or impossible to do, this 
is decidedly the best course for all in the long run. But it is 
love, because love is the fulfillment of the law—of the great pur- 
pose which rules the universe. Be honest, live at peace, be 
merciful, be pure at heart, because this is to live in accord with 
the beneficent will of the Father whose children we are. 

I do not ask has science any word to say which conflicts with 
this, for all it can say and as far as it can see, all is in complete 
harmony with this. But I do ask has science now in this nine- 
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teenth century anything to say which can replace this? Can we 
even attempt to practically tread the path which science claims 
to trace without this? If not, how is it and why is it that we 
have all this now and have had it ages in advance of science ? 
Who among men so wise as to tell us this, in such manner as to 
harmonize all that we know, and yet add the one thing needful, 
the only thing science can never certainly discover,—the rela- 
tion of man to a heavenly Father and the duty not of obedience 
merely but of loving obedience? Who so wise to tell us this, 
and by life, and acts and words and death, draw us by the 
irresistible might of love into this relation, re-enforcing the 
intellect by the emotions, harmonizing consciousness and experi- 
ence, and crown all with the glorious triumphant proof to all 
mankind of that for which every human soul yearns—the hope 
of immortality! 

Is it not manifest that God reigns and his kingdom is here 


and now! 
Aveustus Jay DuBols. 
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ArtTicLE I].—MURILLO. 


FirTeen years after Wellington drove the French out of the 
Peninsula and opened the country to Englishmen, David Wil- 
kie went to Spain and found a new world of art, which, 
though it greatly fascinated him, he did not seem to be able 
to comprehend. Its richness, color, depth, boldness, fairly be- 
wildered him. Since that time, more sympathetic artists, with 
something of the native fire of the Spaniards themselves, such 
as Henri Regnault, Clairin, Bonnat, and the brilliant painter, 
Fortuny, who, though a Spaniard by birth, was educated in 
Rome and Paris, have lived in Spain, and, under its own skies 
have studied its art in the old churches, the old houses, the 
museums, and, above all, the Madrid gallery, into which the 
treasures of Spanish painting have gravitated, and which, with 
the exception of two or three masterpieces at Rome and Dres- 
den, is the finest gallery in the world. They have experienced 
the inspiration of this art; and now the power of Spanish 
painting in nature and color is recognized, and is exercising a 
decided influence on European art. It falls in with the new 
realistic school of French painting. Students go to Spain as 
they go to Italy. They revel in its light, color, the grandeur 
of its mountain scenery, its semi-African vegetation, its bull- 
fights and motley festas, and find this tropical nature and 
passion reflected in its art. But this was not so always. The 
exclusiveness of Spanish civilization, the ignorance and super- 
stition of the people, the geographic isolation of the Peninsula 
and the difficulties of travel, have made Spain almost as closed 
a country as Persia, and, for that reason, its painting has not 
been well known. It has been almost despised, especially in 
England, as one may see in allusions to Spanish art in the letters 
of a man of culture, like Abraham Hayward. Writers even upon 
Spanish subjects have passed it by. Washington Irving dis- 
coursed charmingly of Spanish history and legend, but had no 
eye for Spanish pictures; and yet painting is the form in which 
Spanish genius shows itself. This race has manifested more 
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decided originality in painting, than the French, resembling the 
Italians. But this has been conceded only by the force of facts, 
by the spoliation of their galleries and churches, and by the com- 
parison of their glowing paintings with the colder productions of 
other schools. Velasquez, it is true, has been vaguely felt to be 
a force, because he belongs, like the old Greek, to the school of 
progress whose principles of nature form a true advance in art 
and the art of the future; yet even Velasquez, until recently, 
has not been acknowledged to be the unequalled realistic painter 
he is. It is, indeed, a singular fact, that this indifference to 
Spanish painting, should have arisen from the sheer ignorance 
of those who have never seen it at home. And no one can 
rightly judge of Spanish painting who has not seen it in Spain. 

Another reason why Spanish art has been so slow to be 
appreciated is, that, until the seventeenth century, the age of 
Zurbaran, Ribera, Velasquez, and Murillo, there was not much 
in Spanish painting which is really national, although the Span- 
ish is an artistic race; it was an exotic from Italy and the 
Netherlands. The frescoes of Toledo cathedral in the style 
of Giotto were executed by Starnina, a Florentine; and the 
altar-piece in Seville cathedral of the “Descent from the 
Cross,” at whose foot Murillo wished to be buried, was painted 
-by Campana, a Fleming. 

Spanish art, also, is unattractive and monotonous in subject- 
matter. It is not transfused by new ideas. It never caught 
the light of the Renaissance. From the beginning it has been 
rigidly moulded by the church, and it ran into the “black- 
agony” school of the Inquisition whose colors were rubbed in 
with fire and blood. Painters like the Ribaltas and Ribera 
deepened shadows in order to bring out lights of miraculous 
supernaturalism. In looking at the picture of an old Spanish 
master you think of a cowled monk standing behind him 
directing every stroke. Yet there is warm color, bold chiaros- 
curo, intense feeling. These black pictures, seen in the obscure 
light of Gothic churches, together with images of the Madonna, 
crucifixes, skeletons and skulls of saints adorned with flashing 
jewels, have a wonderful power. There is power in their very 
place and association. They form part of a majestic ritual, of 
the harmony which has filledjthe vaults of these Spanish cathe- 
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drals for centuries, and the sweet and solemn hymns to the 
Virgin. They were pictures consecrated to a higher use of 
aiding the devotion of good Catholics; in their design they 
were purely religious, having been painted by monks, or by 
ascetics who had wrought their minds into a state of ecstacy. 
The religion of this passionate and imaginative Spanish peo- 
ple expressed itself in art, or art formed a vehicle of worship 
and a symbol of infinite things, which calmer blooded Protes- 
tant races can no more understand than they can, without 
bigotry, deny; if not the highest and most spiritual, it is 
nevertheless a ladder of the soul; as in Ribera’s picture of 
“Jacob’s Dream” the coarse, dark-browed Spaniard who lies 
asleep on the earth under a tree, sees the sky open and angels 
ascending and descending. 

It might be added that, as sacred and ecclesiastical paint- 
ings, they have retained their original coloring except as time 
has dimmed them, and have rarely been meddled with or 
retouched ; and this rigidness of church censorship has likewise 
exerted a moral influence upon Spanish painting, so that it has, 
with hardly an exception, preserved, with its somber conven- 
tionalism, a dignified decorum, and avoided the looseness of 
Italian painting and the indecency of French. But we turn to 
an exemplification of all the richest and best qualities of 
Spanish painting. 

Barrotomé Estrsan Muritxo was born at Seville in 1617 
of humbler parentage than that of Velasquez; and poverty, 
whom his favorite saint Francis had wedded, was his hard but 
stimulating teacher. His artistic life began in childhood and 
he was placed under the charge of the painter Juan de Castillo, 
a distant relative, who taught him to draw correctly. When 
his master left for Cadiz, he was left, so to speak, to his own 
resources both for art-education and support. He commenced 
by making pictures for the ferza, or market-fair, to be sold for 
a song to the people, like looking-glasses, knives, and pottery ; 
the traveler is shown some of these colored sketches that have 
been kept in the families of the people as heirlooms. He had 
his subjects at hand—fruit, flowers, and pans, the women of the 
market-stalls, and the boys of the streets—and he acquired sup- 
pleness in hitting off these in a rapid way; but even then his 
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favorite themes were saints and madonnas, though, as a general 
rule, a “pintura de la feria” was a name, as now, for the 
veriest daub. These hasty works served him in good stead, 
and, especially, when in 1642, seized with a desire to go to 
Flanders to see Dutch art, in imitation of a student friend, he 
bought a quantity of canvas, and cutting it into small squares, 
made sacred pictures of a saleable sort, which were disposed of 
to traders for religious propagandism in the Americas. By 
this he raised enough money to get as far as Madrid, and when 
there went at once to his fellow Sevillian, Velasquez, then at 
the height of his prosperity as court-painter, who befriended 
and gave him every opportunity to copy the works of great 
masters in the already ample collections of Madrid and the 
Escorial. He made copies with discrimination from Titian 
and Ribera for color, from Van Dyck for neatness of technique, 
and from Velasquez for nature and freedom of manner; and 
so rapid was his progress that his friend would persuade him to 
go to Rome for further instruction under royal patronage ; but 
he refused to do this, trusting to his genius ; and he, at least, 
grew right out of Spanish soil, and there was no foreign art (as 
the taunt has been flung at Spanish painting) in him. After 
remaining three years at Madrid he returned to Seville, and 
-lived there contented and laborious; and there stands his statue 
in the Plaza del Museo and seems to be the genius of the 
place, for what were Seville, “pearl of Spanish cities,” with its 
cathedral and “egregious Doctor,” its memories of the Moor 
and his conqueror St. Ferdinand, its orange-gardens, golden 
tower and silvery Guadalquivir, without the gentle Murillo. 
Murillo’s first leap into fame was his enthusiastic offering 
of gratuitous service to the Franciscans to adorn their convent, 
and this he did by the production of some large pictures of 
scenes from the life of St. Francis and his disciples, in which 
he struck out from the conventional path and put new life 
into the treatment of religious, or semi-religious, subjects, 
producing homely and vigorous paintings of common life 
transmuted into spiritual, as in the kitchen-scene where angels 
are cooking the sleeping saint’s dinner ; and in “ Rebecca and 
Eliezer at the Well.” These were in his first style.. The three 
styles we hear so much of, and that, unlike the three styles of 
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Velasquez, were not those of epochs of life, but employed 
alternately to suit his purpose best, were the frio (cold), with 
clear outline and treatment of light and shadow resembling 
Zurbaran’s severe style; the calido (warm) with richer and 
mellower colors ; the vaporoso (misty) with the outline lost in 
light and shadow as in rounded forms of nature. Besides these 
convent and altar pieces he painted others of genre, though the 
themes were, for the most part, religious. Such was the pic- 
ture now in the Prado, of the “Holy Family with the Bird” 
(Del Parajito) in the second manner. It shows a carpenter’s 
workshop. Mary is spinning while Joseph rests from his work 
to watch the child Jesus, who stands between Joseph’s knees 
holding a white bird in his hands and plays with a little dog. 
Though the faces are of a peasant type they are innocent and 
holy, there is a realistic charm in them far exceeding the awk- 
ward picture of the “ Holy Family,” by Millais, and other Pre- 
raphaelite pictures of the same theme. In this early part of 
his career, probably, most of his delightful beggar-boys, the best 
of them in the Hermitage, at St. Petersburg, were painted. His 
low-class life was not vicious, but it was the life of childhood— 
thoughtless ragamuffins with tremendous appetites and uncer- 
tainty how it was to be satisfied—recollections of his own 
youth when a few coppers and a melon made him happy as a 
prince. How he must have loved these little beggars! There 
was a humanity in Murillo, that, as in Cervantes, Shakspeare, 
and all great men, transcends the local and national, and makes 
them a part and property of the race. Among his next pro- 
ductions, when his hand grew firm, the “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” was the most beautiful—the rough-clad shepherds, 
the simple sheep and cattle, the sweet-faced mother, the light 
proceeding from the body of the infant as in Correggio’s pict- 
ure at Dresden —and if any representation of this old subject 
by the greatest master of any school excels this in nature, cor- 
rect drawing, grand freedom and noble simplicity, I will cease 
praising Spanish painting. 

To this transitional realistic style, drawn from the popular 
life, belongs the interesting picture of the “ Education of the 
Virgin,” in the Madrid gallery. An earnest little maiden 
kneels by the side of her mother, her only ornament being a 
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white rose in her hair; but this picture, as well as one of Zur- 
baran’s of the same theme, was regarded with suspicion by the 
Spanish Doctors, on the ground that the Virgin did not need to 
be taught anything or to learn Hebrew, being inspired with all 
knowledge! About this period were executed his “Conversion 
of St. Paul,” the light broadly Rembrandtish ; the ‘“ Annuncia- 
tion ;” the “ Vision of the Virgin to St. Felix before his death ;” 
“St. Anthony and the Infant Jesus” who is seated on open 
Bible; “Jesus Christ according to St. Francis the Jubilee of 
the Chapel of Assissi” with falling roses; and the great paint- 
ing of “St. Anthony of Padua” (1656) now in the Baptistery 
of Seville Cathedral, a section of which was burglarized and 
brought to New York, but recovered and returned. This pic- 
ture, with its limitations of the superstitious and sentimental, 
repays a visit to Seville, by any one fortunate enough to see it 
by the light of day. The divine child slides down from the 
regions above on a path of glory attracted to earth by the love 
in the saint’s heart. The upward gaze of devotion in his face ; 
the sweetness of the opening vision of the celestial home of 
childhood ; the magical effects of light varied with softest 
browns and yellows; the rose-tinged clouds, and the infinite 
vagueness of the supernatural element—these caused the artist 
.to be called ‘ el pintor del cielo’ (the painter of heaven). He 
filled it with happy spirits. He imagined a new order of blessed 
inhabitants ; and if there be such a thing as mirth, I had nearly 
said fun, in heaven, he has represented it in his cherubs. Out 
of the mouth of babes praise is ordained. Theirs, though infan- 
tile, is the wisdom of love. They are like sparkles of heavenly 
joy. Their lightness and grace, floating on clouds as light as 
they, never have been approached by any other painter. 

In the same year, Murillo was commissioned to paint four 
large pictures for the church of Santa Maria la Blanca, and two 
of them were intended to illustrate the legend of “ Our Lady of 
the Snow.” These two are now in the Acadamy of San Fer- 
nando at Madrid, and upon them one has said “he poured out 
all the treasures of art, all the wonders of the palette.” The 
first of them, “The Dream,” is in the vaporoso manner, where 
the senator, a dignified figure, has fallen asleep while reading ; 
his wife also slumbers, and how fast asleep they are; but they 
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dream of a vision of the Virgin who points to the spot on 
which the church is to be built—the great Liberian basilica 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, that stands on the Esquiline at 
Rome, at a spot where snow fell miraculously in the month 
of August! The appearance of the upper celestial group is sur- 
rounded by a radiant light, and heaven comes down into the 
narrow room. There is the blending of natural with super- 
natural, of strongest light with deepest shadow. The second 
picture is the “Fulfilment,” representing the meeting with 
Pope Liberius, who hears their story, while a vision of the 
procession to the Esquiline is seen in the distance. Secure in 
those regions of pure imagination, of the poetic ideal, he had a 
confidence of touch that shows how faith could remove moun- 
tains of material obstacle and bring down angels. 

In 1660, Murillo, in spite of immense opposition, opened an 
academy of painting in Seville, the expense to be divided 
among the members, and the scholars to pay what they could 
afford, but upon admission each student was to make this con- 
fession of faith: “Praised be the Most Holy Sacrament and 
Pure Conception of our Lady.” Owing to the impractical 
character of Spaniards and the jealousy of artists, the academy 
did not survive Murillo; but this leads me to say that Murillo 
was the painter of the Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. This dogma was a favorite one in the Spanish 
church, particularly during the reign of Philip IV., and, on 
the very year of Murillo’s birth, 1617, Pope Paul V., at the 
instigation of Spain, issued a bull which forbade the teaching 
of anything contrary to that doctrine. There was great rejoic- 
ing over this at Seville. Not only the ecclesiastics, but the 
artists, who were the exponents of ecclesiastic ideas at that 
period, set themselves to the proclamation and representation 
of this decree ; so that it came about that Murillo was born 
into the spirit of this singular dogma, and, a man to whom 
everything pure was congenial, with his mystical nature, he 
became, as was said of him, “ painter of the Conception ;” and 
he executed some twenty representations of this subject. All 
who have visited the Louvre remember the “ Immaculate 
Conception,” which was originally painted by Murillo for the 
Church of the Venerables at Seville, and, it is to be suspected, 
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has been considerably repainted by French hands. Lovely as 
it is, with hands folded on breast and eyes glancing upward, 
in blue mantle and floating robe, it is less lovely than the 
two pictures in the Prado gallery at Madrid, of the same 
theme, though more beautiful than the larger one in the 
Seville Museum, represented with the globe beneath her. The 
faces in the Madrid paintings are of very youthful age, and 
such ineffable depth of innocence that the atmosphere around 
seems purer; and with the mysterious halo fading into night, 
and the groupings of cherubs holding lilies, roses, and palms, 
buoyed on cloud-wreaths, colored in the misty indistinctness of 
his dreamy and softly shadowy brush, they are, truly, heavenly 
visions, however removed from our habits of religious thought, 
and false when tested by Scriptural truth. The religion of 
Spain was and is the religion of the Virgin Mary. 

Belonging to the same style of mystic representation, are the 
“Infant Christs” of Murillo. One of the sweetest of these is 
the “Child with the Lamb” in the Prado—the child-shepherd 
form, which Catholic art delights in, as if flying to the farthest 
extreme of the terrific representations, on the fagades of the great 
cathedrals, of Christ as Judge. The most charming of these, 
and, indeed, the most delightful picture in the world, of chil- 
. dren, is the “Jesus and St. John” (Los Winds de la Concha) 
where the little Jesus is giving John water to drink from a 
shell. Childlike loveliness could no farther go. 

More pathetic and devout than these, and where profound 
religious feeling is manifested, even if it run into peculiar 
Roman Catholic channels, are his Franciscan paintings, and 
especially the one now hanging in the Seville Museum, of “St. 
Francis embracing the Saviour on the Cross.” This picture 
is of marvelous tenderness. The saint is standing with one 
foot on a globe as if he were putting the world under him, 
and close to the cross. His left arm embraces the body of the 
Saviour, who hangs by one hand, and places the other with 
brotherly affection upon the shoulder of St. Francis, whose 
upraised eyes full of reverence, pity, and love, are fixed on the 
face of the Crucified—condescension and gracious confidence 
on the part of the Suffering One, love and deathless devotion on 
the part of the disciple—while the gloomy sky lowers over both, 
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‘elieved only by the supernatural light about the form suspended 
‘n the tree. You may characterize the picture as the ex- 
pression of a fantastic affection, in which there is more sentiment 
than reason; but this Francis of Assissi was a real man, who, 
for the love of God, put the world beneath him and trampled 
on its riches, honors, and hopes. Like the missionary Damien, 
he gave up all for Christ and his little ones. He rose above 
the material into a state where spiritual things became real. 
The Divine Presence haunted him. He saw what he believed. 
He so loved Christ that he brought him before him. He 
would suffer with him, would be a partaker of his sorrows, 
and through grief like his he would ascend into Christ’s holy 
and divine life. Of ardent nature and with the imagination 
of a man of genius, and living in an age of faith in miracu- 
lous manifestations, his life was tinged with the ideal, the 
supernatural, and the stupendous facts of religion became the 
realities of his personal experience. This, the painter, a man 
of like faith, of burning imagination, would represent ; so that 
this is the most profoundly affecting of his works, and of all 
pictures that were ever painted. 

I claim for Murillo that he is the greatest religious painter. 
He is absolutely so in respect of feeling. He is a truer inter- 
preter of divine things than Raphael, and, infinitely more so 
than Titian, or the masters of the Italian Renaissance, because 
he was a believer before he was an artist, because he was a 
genuinely religious man with the holy fire of devotion consum- 
ing what was base and earthly in him, not prostituting his 
genius to unworthy subjects, and, Roman Catholic though he 
was, appealing to the deepest heart of true worshipers in all 
ages and nations, whose motto is, like that of St. Francis, every- 
thing for the love of God. 

Murillo was at the height of his power as a painter from 
about the period of 1671 to 1674. He was at that time a lay 
member of the Holy Charity, in Seville, whose Hospital, that 
had fallen into decay, was to be renewed in great beauty and 
richness. Don Miguel Mafiara, Murillo’s friend, and mover of 
this enterprise, a man who had deeply sinned and deeply re- 
pented, enlisted the artist’s sympathies in his pious work, and 
the eleven great pictures he produced proved to be the crown- 
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ing achievement of his life, and established his renown as the 
first painter of Seville, and among the first in the world, ex- 
hibiting the immense scope of his genius, and that only can 
be realized in the atmosphere in which they were painted, 
and in these very pictures, made to adorn the church of the 
Caridad, where some of them still are—how yellow and mellow 
they look in that dark, cool, beautiful old church! Five were 
stolen by Marshal Soult and carried off to France.- The spolia- 
tions of the French in the Peninsula and during the military 
occupation of Spain, the robbery of works of art and destruc- 
tion of churches and historic buildings, like those of the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, make one of the most painful chapters in the 
history of art, and show an innate vandalism, which all the bril- 
liant civilization of France cannot excuse. 

Of the six pictures that remain in place, “ Moses striking the 
Rock” (Za Sed) is, perhaps, the greatest. The parched desert, 
the rock, the agony of thirst shown by the groups of men, 
women, children, camels, and cattle—one woman turning her 
face from the infant at her breast in order to quench her rag- 
ing thirst—are powerful in design. In the “ Miracie of the 
Loaves and Fishes” the face of the Saviour is not as spiritual 
as in other pictures, but the landscape, grouping, invention, 
variety and breadth of composition in both these paintings, show 
that Murillo is not merely a painter of cherubs and gypsies, but 
of works of the broadest scope of composition, having in them 
thought and everything that goes to make a great picture. 
Most remarkable of the series, is “St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
washing poor patients,” called “#7 Zinoso,” now in the Fer- 
nando Gallery of Madrid ; having escaped Soult’s clutches. It 
unites the excellences of the three styles, more especially the 
Frio’ and ‘calido, with fine effects of atmosphere, and of the 
management of light, which, more than anything, shows the 
great painter. The local disengagement of the principal figure 
makes it stand out as if alive. The faultlessness of the draw- 
ing, the luminous shadows, the treatment of light, the inimit- 
able skill in the disposition of different groups, exhibit a mas- 
tery of technique as well as of coloring. The beautiful saint 
arrayed in the dark robe and white head gear of a nun, sur- 
mounted by a small coronet, washes the scald head of a beggar 
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boy (Z7 Tinoso). Without describing it further, it deals with 
loathsome poverty and disease; it is, in some respects, repul- 
sive. It does not smooth over matters. The patients are 
squalid, the rags dirty, the miseries unfeigned, but the con- 
trasts are splendid. The white delicate hands that lave the 
sores, and the queenly figure who presides over the unpleasing 
scene, “the mouth that trembles with pity and the eyes in 
tears,” while the graceful head slightly turns away, are a 
lesson of charity where art becomes preacher as it may and 
ought oftener to do. 

The few portraits Murillo made, prove him to be at home in 
this field—his realism aiding him in vigorous individuality of 
expression, but he did not make so many or striking portraits 
as Velasquez, owing to the fact that he did not live at court, 
and come in contact with distinguished people. His landscapes 
also are pleasing, but as a general rule, they lack the glow— 
“the gamut of colors” as it has been called—which makes the 
charm of his other pictures, but depth, serenity, and a sort of 
unearthly repose with more of heaven than earth, and partak- 
ing of his gentle meditative nature, are to be found in the 
landscapes introduced into his religious pictures. 

As compared with his great contemporary, Velasquez, Murillo 
was not less original, but he was not so inapproachable an artist ; 
therefore he exerted a more direct influence upon contempo- 
raneous art, especially as a colorist. Velasquez was hard and 
scientific, and kept his feet on solid ground, and was too 
exclusively intellectual to be a religious artist. Regulated 
power, with plenty of reserved force, a disdain of all littleness, 
and a moderation that, like the Greeks, had “nothing in 
excess,” a genius which was so sure of itself that it dealt in 
no stratagems of effect, no ‘tours de force, but painted nature 
as in reality—for nothing was to high or too low for him—and 
all combined with an unerring skill to effect what he con- 
ceived, were his characteristics. But Murillo had, above this, 
a self-abandonment, an elevation, and a purity that, sometimes, 
like Mozart in music, took flight from earth to heaven. He 
struck a tenderer and loftier chord. But he did not lack homely 
vigor. He copied Spanish nature pure and simple. He broke 
through the gloomy rigidity of Spanish painting and introduced 
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nature, beauty, grace, humoristic freedom and realistic force, 
excelling Velasquez in coloring, as he did Velasquez and all 
others, in feeling. There is indeed but one Murillo, and 
though we sometimes call him the Spanish Correggio, yet in 
this we by no means describe his original power, for Murillo 
had more depth of passion and was stronger than the sweet 
painter of Parma, and while he had the same angelic grace 


his gaze was more steadily fixed upwards. 
JAMES M. Hoppin, 
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Articte II.—SIMEON BALDWIN CHITTENDEN. 


Simeon B. Chittenden. A Biographical sketch prepared by 
Edward Cary, Esq., to accompany the catalogue of portraits 
of eminent merchants possessed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. New York: Press of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 1889. 


A prrusat of this brief but just and comprehensive tribute 
to the memory of one whose name is familiar to many of our 
readers has revived the recollection of some of the incidents of 
his life and the prominent features of his character as these 
were known to the writer. Mr. Chittenden came to New 
Haven at the age of fourteen, in the autumn of 1828, as clerk 
and shop-boy in the store of McCracken & Merriman, at that 
time one of the prominent dry goods establishments in the city. 
The writer was then a Sophomore in college and a room-mate 
with the oldest son of Rev. Aaron Dutton, the pastor of the 
Congregational church in old Guilford, who was known and 
honored for his pastoral fidelity and beloved for his kindly 
humor. He was a special friend of the family of Mr. Chit- 
tenden, between whom and his own boys there also existed the 
warmest friendship. Nothing could be more natural than that 
this lonely boy should pay his Sunday evening visits to his 
friend, nor that at these visits the memories of the past and the 
gossip of the present should while away many an hour. Mr. 
Chittenden was a fresh looking boy when dressed in his jacket 
and trousers, and more than commonly attractive for the ardor 
of his feelings and his pronounced self-reliance. As one looked 
upon his animated face and noticed its expression he might 
confidently forecast the strong character that was subsequently 
developed in the man and the successful career that was even 
then begun. It was not long before he made himself felt as 
one of the brightest and most sagacious clerks in New Haven, 
and so soon as he was old enough to enter upon business for 
himself his advance was rapid and his future success was 
acknowledged. His influence was not confined to trade and 
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investments. He very early began to concern himself with the 
welfare of the public, religious and general, and to be foremost 
in enterprise and liberality. The influence of his schoolmate, 
Dr. Dutton, to whom he was warmly attached, and of Dr. Bacon, 
whose stimulating courage and enterprise were akin to his own, 
were most important in his early training to a large and cour- 
ageous liberality and a generous public spirit. In 1842 he 
established himself in New York in the dry goods business and 
at once assumed a high position. Many circumstances com- 
bined to furnish a favorable sphere for his eminent success in 
trade, and also for the development and training of his char- 
acter and intellect to a sanguine yet cautious public spirit. 
His connection from its beginning with the Church of the 
Pilgrims and his intimacy with its gifted pastor, his joint 
ownership of the Independent newspaper, the fierce excite- 
ments of the War for the Union, and the financial convulsions 
which followed, were all potent agencies to train, to stimulate, 
and to develop all the manhood there was in him. To all these 
agencies he responded with unabated vigor till the infirmities 
of age overcame him and great sorrows quieted the ardors of 
his youth. 

His liberality to public objects was most laudable from the 
first. He early learned and practiced the lessons of generous 
giving not only in religious channels, but for objects of public 
interest. These lessons were stimulated by his early intimacy 
with Drs. Dutton and Bacon in the very beginnings of his 
business life in New Haven, and in this way he was prepared 
to meet with ready promptness the numerous and pressing calls 
which were made upon him during the eventful period of his 
expanding public life in the great metropolis. He liked a bold 
stroke in giving as well as in business but he never threw his 
money away in either. While he was occasionally daring and 
possibly sometimes sensational he was uniformly sagacious and 
clear-headed. In 1867, after years of interest in Yale College, 
he surprised his friends and perhaps somewhat surprised him- 
self by the gift of 50,000 dollars as the foundation for the 
support of the college pastor. Towards the end of his life he 
contributed a much larger sum for the erection of the splendid 
library edifice which will preserve the name and memory of a 
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beloved daughter who was cut off prematurely as it would seem 
but was never forgotten by any who knew her. 

Being present at the commencement exercises of that year, 
he was asked to address the assembled Alumni in response to 
their grateful acknowledgment of the gift to which reference 
has been made. He hesitated long, evidently not unwilling, 
though fearing lest he might not succeed, and confessing 
frankly that he should fulfill the highest ambition of his life 
if he should be able to speak with success before such an 
assembly. He made the attempt and did not fail. That effort 
was the beginning of a new career in which—when subse- 
quently what we call chance brought him into public life— 
by dint of persevering effort and the resolute mastery of 
his theme and of himself, he rendered eminent service to 
the country and gained well earned honor to himself in his 
discussion of the legal tender act and the return to specie 
payments. Manifold as his ability had been in public and 
private ways and distinguished as had been his success, his 
achievements here were not the least memorable as illustrating 
his courage, his perseverance, his self-reliance, and his public 
spirit. 


NoaH PORTER. 
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ArticLE IV.—ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING 
CLASSES OF YALE LAW SCHOOL. 


By Hon. Cuauncrty M. Depew. 


I po not propose to pursue any of the subjects upon which 
you have been instructed by this learned Faculty, nor am I 
prepared to compete with you with a thesis upon some legal 
question as a part of the Exercises of Graduation. The Com- 
mencement Orator usually addresses himself to the Professors 
and the elder members of the profession, but I came here to 
speak to you. The most joyous of days is that which closes 
the doors of the school and opens the gateway to the World; 
the most apprehensive, the one which marks the opening of 
your clientless office; the happiest, the first return, after the 
future is secure and success assured, to college scenes and asso- 
ciations. It is the privilege of age and experience to indicate 
paths in the fields you are yet to explore, to point out the 
dangers which beset them, and the methods of safe and com- 
fortable travel. Most of the ideals of these closing hours 
devoted to the confidential interchange of aspirations and 
hopes will be shattered against the stern realities of practical 
life, but their destruction will furnish the lessons for sure 
foundations and permanent construction. 

At this hour all your thoughts are concentrated in one 
word—Success. If your construction of success was honestly 
analyzed, it would probably mean to most minds the getting of 
money. The desire to acquire property is the most potent 
force in the activities of our people. It is the mainspring of 
of our marvelous development, and the incentive and reward 
of intelligent industry. It is alike the cause of the noblest 
efforts and the most revolting crimes. That man would be 
unfaithful to his family and to his own independence who did 
not use every honorable effort, and practice every reasonable 
economy, to secure home and competence for declining years. 
But the lawyer who makes this his sole aim is an unworthy 
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member of the noblest of professions and will never win its 


honors or rewards. 
The mastery of any calling involves a thorough knowledge 


" of its history and objects, and pride in its pursuit. The law is 


at once the dryest of studies and fullest of inspiration. Its re- 
lations to liberty, government, and the welfare of mankind, 
enlarges the vision of the student, and the broader his learn- 
ing, the more eager is his enthusiasm. The discovery of the 
Pandects of Justinian in the sack of Amalfi saved the world 
from relapsing into barbarism. This great codification of the 
learning of centuries illumined the monastery, liberalized the 
church, invaded the universities, checked feudalism, taught 
justice to rulers, and their rights to the people, and preserved 
civilization from being hopelessly lost in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. But while the light thus shed by the laws of an 
ancient and extinct empire rescued Europe from the reign of 
brute force and ignorance, and while the general principles of 
justice are of universal application, yet the institutions of every 
people are the results of origin, race, character, environment, 
and climatic conditions. It is the glory of the ancestry from 
whom we derive our laws, that though sometimes conquered, 
they never lost their statutes and customs. All other nations 
have fallen under the codes of the invader, but William the 
Norman left untouched those sources of justice and freedom 
which were found in Saxon jurisprudence. 

The haughty Barons who could not write their names brought 


King John to the field of Runnymede. At the point of their 


good swords they forced from him Magna Charta, and with 
their hilts they stamped upon it their arms, but the pen of the 
lawyers framed it. These great jurists, loyal as the profession 
has ever been to liberty, unrecognized then and unknown now, 
so wisely drew the great charter of freedom, that it has been 
confirmed thirty-seven times, and to-day needs neither amend- 
ment nor commentary. The lawyers compelled Elizabeth, 
proudest of Queens, to surrender the monopolies which were 
ruining the kingdom, with an apology that she intended them 
for the good of the people, which was at that period a most 
valuable admission of popular rights. 
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Coke checked even the arbitrary Charles the First with the 
judgment, that the law was superior to the sovereign’s will, and 
Cromwell charged at Marston Moor for principles learned as 
a student at law, and by them raised England from the depth 
of degradation to the pinnacle of greatness while ruling at 
Westminster. The early settlers of America were deeply im- 
bued by precept and example with Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Rights, and the principles of the Common Law, but they 
fled from ecclesiastical tyranny and the abuses of privilege. 
They sought liberty, religious and civil. In their hard strug- 
gles with savage man and inhospitable nature, the simple 
economy of their State needed no lawyers, and for quite a cen- 
tury they had none. The Minister and the Magistrate both 
made the laws and administered them. But those hundred 
years were the nursery of the American lawyer. Equal condi- 
tions had led, not to communism or socialism, for they are alien 
to our race, but to political rights common to all. Every prin- 
ciple derived from the Old World which strengthened the 
individual, and protected him in his home, his family, his 
property and his citizenship, found fertile soil and grew with 
expansive vigor. The genius of this development was to 
destroy privilege and promote equality. It was neither a re- 
volt nor a revolution against caste and class, for neither were 
present to overcome, but it was a growth which left them out. 
It was an evolution which peacefully produced a Common- 
wealth where their existence was impossible. 

As commerce and trade increased, communities became 
crowded, property was to be exchanged and devised, and the 
multitudinous relations of civilized life in cities and towns 
adjusted, lawyers became a necessity. They were at once the 
advisers of the people and the architects of the State. The 
more we study, the more we admire the ability, integrity, cour- 
age, and patriotism of these Fathers of the American Bar. 
They brought on the Revolution and made it a lawyer’s war. 
The Judges and Statesmen of England were amazed at the 
learning and power with which they presented the Colonial 
protest, and made up the American case. Chatham and Burke 
found in them new inspiration for their eloquence, and fresh and 
immortal defences of liberty. The Constitution of the United 
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States is the only Charter of Government which has withstood 
the shocks, and been equal to the progress of the wonderful 
century which closed with its centenary. It was exclusively 
the work of the lawyers of the convention. It is a singular 
fact that the laymen, among the statesmen of the period,.gen- 
erally opposed its adoption, and that it was carried before the 
people and in the State Conventions by the matchless elo- 
quence, prophetic fervor, and resistless logic of its lawyer advo- 
cates. 

This is the only country in the history of the world where 
the Courts pass upon and annul the acts of the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Government. The tyranny from 
which they suffered by the usurpations possible under an un- 
written Constitution, led the American people to limit by spe- 
cific grants the powers which they gave their rulers. The 
judgment that the law is unconstitutional paralyses both Presi- 
dent and Congress. This idea is purely American. The most 
original and creative enactment in the development of repre- 
sentative government is the law creating the Federal Judiciary. 
There were no precedents to guide its framer, and his success 
was due not so much to his vast learning, as to his having ab- 
sorbed the spirit of American Liberty. This majestic system 
enters upon its second century, with unequalled lustre, dignity, 
and power, under the statutes almost unchanged which created 
it. As the years advance, and the merits of the founders of 
the Republic are better understood, a foremost place among 
them will be given to Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, the au- 
thor of our Judiciary system, and the Patron Saint of this 
University of Law. 

The profession by its training, obligations, and opportunities 
becomes charged with the gravest public responsibilities. The 
Judges of the most powerful of the three heads of our govern. 
ment are drawn exclusively from its ranks. But the special 
fitness and official character of its members have given them a 
potential voice in the Executive and Legislative as well as the 
Judicial administration of the Republic. Nineteen of the 
twenty-three Presidents of the United States have been law- 
yers, and for eighty-two of the hundred years of our Presi- 
dency, the office has been filled by a member of the profession. 
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The iawyers numbered twenty-four of the fifty-four Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and thirty of the fifty-five 
Members of the Convention which framed the Constitution. 
In most administrations a large majority of the Cabinet have 
been lawyers, and I can remember none in which their repre- 
sentation has not been equal to those from all other vocations 
combined ; while about two-thirds of the Senate and the con- 
trolling minds in the House have always been bred to the bar. 

Under these conditions the character and equipment of 
those who are admitted become of supreme public importance. 
The thoughtless clamor for free law means in the end the de- 
struction of the law itself, through contempt for its interpreters 
and practitioners. So long as the American Democracy be- 
lieves that its Courts are learned, fearless, and incorruptible, 
the people are themselves the standing army which upholds 
their judgments and enforces their decrees. As the country 
increases in population, in wealth, in crowded communities, in 
vast combinations of labor and capital, in the elements which, 
in any disintegration of society from wrongs or corruptions, 
come together for the overthrow of existing institutions, the 
salvation of our lives and property, of our families and homes, 
of our rights and liberties, of our civilization itself, depends 
more and more upon a Judiciary which commands the respect 
and confidence of the masses. The men who are to settle es- 
tates, care for the interests of women, of widows and orphans, 
administer sacred trusts, defend the weak, right wrongs, fight 
injustice or crime intrenched behind wealth and power, and 
furnish the Judges of the land, can neither be ignoramuses nor 
knaves without weakening the whole fabric of society and gov- 
ernment in proportion to their incompetence or rascality. 

The Republic has passed through grave crises and solved 
great problems. A people who could successfully grapple with 
the vast property and political interests involved in slave own- 
ership, and by peaceful legislation and stern administration of 
the laws, reach and extirpate the crime of polygamy in a pop- 
ulous community wedded to the practice by the power of 
unbridled passions and religious fanaticism, have demonstrated 
to an extraordinary degree the faculty for government. But 
questions of more universal moment will arise, and they will 
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require al] your wisdom, patriotism, and courage. We are at 
present sailing upon tranquil seas, with no clouds above the 
horizon and no warnings from the barometer. It is at such 
times that the prudent and experienced navigator hopes for the 
best and prepares for the worst. The discovery of gold in 
California and silver in the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains, 
and of petroleum and natural gas in Pennsylvania and other 
States ; the abnormal development of our mineral resources, 
and the invention of the telegraph, the telephone, the sewing 
machine, and other devices to economize labor and stimulate 
production; the rapid construction of railroads to meet the 
demands of a vast immigration, the settlement of new terri- 
tories, the building of States and the magical creation of cities, 
have offered opportunities unequalled in the World’s history 
for the sudden accumulation of enormous fortunes, and the 
growth of great corporations. 

The present situation is a surprising commentary upon the 
worthlessness of deductions drawn from historical parallels in 
predicating similar results upon the happening of like con- 
ditions to the American people. The more profound and philo- 
sophie the minds, the wider have they missed the mark. The 
Fathers of the Republic apprehended the most frightful con- 
sequences from a mere suggestion of existing facts. Webster, 
speaking at a time when there were not three men in the 
country worth a million of dollars, and not one worth five 
millions, and when corporations were practically unknown, 
prophesied that in the conditions, as they exist in the United 
States to-day, there would either be a restriction of suffrage or 
the destruction of property rights, and Macaulay believed that 
the great mass of voters would be reduced to a poverty which 
would leave them without a dinner and unable to find a break- 
fast, and with no army to maintain order, they would murder 
the rich and divide their estates. While these fears were 
groundless, nevertheless the restlessness of labor and its consol- 
idation into powerful organizations, occasional riots displaying 
the fiercest passions and most destructive spirit, and spasms of 
legislative fury against corporate investments, indicate discon- 
tents and dangers, which it is folly to ignore, and criminal to 
neglect. They show further that public spirited and success- 
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ful men and honest corporations suffer from a keen sense of 
wrong against those who have acquired fortunes by violence or 
fraud, or the companies who have unjustly or tyranically mis- 
used their franchises. 

No intelligent man desires a return to the crude conditions 
and primitive simplicity of the “good old times.” Notwith- 
standing great fortunes, there is a wider and more universal 
distribution of property, and ownership of homes than ever 
before. In spite, or rather because of invention, there is 
greater demand and larger employment for labor, and better 
wages, than at any other period in our history. 

Universal suffrage, which, with the increase of wealth, 
boded only evil to the imagination of the early patriot, is now 
demonstrated to be the security of society. Laws, and not 
men, are our governors ; the people make the laws and respect 
and enforce their creations, but the stability of order depends 
upon the intelligence of the voters. Here the lawyer’s duty is 
plain and his mission clear. Suffrage can, if it pleases, 
annihilate property and dissolve corporations ; but the majority 
are investors in land or personality, and would fiercely defend 
what they own. They do not wish the limit fixed beyond 
which neither they nor their children may go. The procession 
from the bottom, in its upward march, is forever passing the 
unfortunate, who are coming down from the top. The second 
or third generation, with few exceptions, ends where the first 
began. And yet if the laws were so framed or were so inter- 
preted by the courts, that any advantage was given to one class 
of citizens not equally enjoyed by all, the majority, in sternly 
seeking a remedy, might overturn the very foundations of 
vested rights and interests, and plunge the Commonwealth into 
chaos. See to it that all the burdens of the State are equally 
borne and its benefits open alike to all. Keep the roads paved 
and free from obstructions by which the industrious, the honest, 
and the capable, with no additional capital but character, can 
rise from any condition to the highest honors of the Republic, 
and the largest rewards of business. Declamation is cheap and 
the vocabulary of epithet large and easily accessible, but they 
remedy no evils. An eminent jurist said to me recently, that 
many ambitious lawyers in his State had preached, from the 
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stump and on the platform, that railroad ownership was rob- 
bery, and its confiscation by special taxation and unremunera- 
tive rates a patriotic duty. They sought by this appeal to tem- 
porary interests to become Judges and Congressmen, though 
they knew that the general inculcation and adoption of the 
principle would end in Communism, and the destruction of the 
property of the people they professed a desire to protect. The 
anarchist, ignorant of liberty, madly plots and dies for the 
overthrow of law, order, and religion ; but he is at least honest 
in his convictions and purposes. Fifteen years ago one man 
owned a majority of the stock of the New York Central Rail- 
road, and a few others most of the balance. Now it has ten 
thousand proprietors, and the large majority of them are 
people of small property. This indicates a process of distribu- 
tion which will speedily change the character and management 
of American corporations. 

The magnitude of modern enterprises and the close com- 
petitions of business have rendered the massing of the money 
of the many into one company a necessity which seems to be 
steadily increasing. The only other suggestion for carrying on 
the great affairs essential to comfortable living in our complex 
civilization is for the government to conduct them all. But 
experience has demonstrated that then, as in the German rail- 
ways, the people get the minimum of service for the maximum 
of price, and an army of office-holders keeps its party in power, 
and prevents the reform of abuses or the remedy of wrongs. 
We meet the question better by a compromise which may be 
wisely enlarged, of State and National supervision. That the 
government should watch the management and bring it to 
frequent accountability, that it should firmly protect the public, 
the stockholder, and the employees, is the present, if imper- 
fect, solution of the corporation problem. 

The gilded idiots who dissipate their time, and affect a social 
superiority over those who work, and the millionaires who 
never remember that wealth is a trust involving corresponding 
obligations to the public, are exasperating sources of agitation 
against the conditions which make them possible. But with- 
out the aid of primogeniture and entail to protect estates 
against the operation of natural laws, plutocracy has, in the 
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infirmities of mankind and the division of accumulations 
among descendants, the active principle of disintegration and 
constant redistribution. 

Masterful men always forge ahead. In the tribal condition 
they became chiefs. In war they are generals. In politics 
the statesmen and party leaders. In the professions they com- 
mand the large incomes. In journalism they control public 
opinion, and in its modern development own great and profit- 
able newspapers. In business they rise from nothing to be | 
mill and mine owners, merchants, contractors, millionaires. 

Monarchies and aristocracies maintain barriers of rank and 
caste over which these natural leaders cannot climb, and they 
remain the slaves of the accidents of birth. But in Demoera- 
cies where equal rights and opportunities are shared by all, if 
it is decided to repress the ambitious and successful, no im- 
provement has been suggested by our modern levellers upon 
the ancient Grecian method of killing them. Perhaps if they 
lived to the Biblical period of several hundred years, some 
action might be necessary, but God and Nature have made 
laws, which, unless restricted in their operation by human 
legislation, give to all men and women their full opportunities 
to work out their own destinies, and provide the incentives to 
efforts and ambitions which promote the enterprises and de- 
velop the resources of the country, and enrich and invigorate 
its intellectual life. 

Evolution and environment easily developed in the older 
States that indestructible union of liberty and law which has 
given character and perpetuity in American institutions. It 
produced those perfect conditions, of freedom, protection, and 
equality, which peoples have sought for ages through bloody 
revolutions, and never before found. It has attracted to our 
shores fourteen millions of emigrants, against the superior 
advantages of soil and climate in Mexico and South America, 
or equal material opportunities in Canada. Most of this vast 
population have fled from the oppression of laws made for 
classes and working injustice and wrong to the masses. They 
have been of incalculable benefit to the country, and without 
them our development and resources would be fifty years 
behind their present state. They have brought with them in- 
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dustry, integrity, and an intense desire to better their lives and 
improve the condition of their children. But with many of 
them government was by tradition and experience an engine 
for oppression ; and law, the police and the army, convertible 
terms. Here these colonists discover no army to support the 
government or enforce the decrees of the Courts; and the 
village constable, only the impotent shadow of ‘the ever- 
present and all-pervading minions of the Bureau of Justice 
at home. Their good citizenship is the highest possible 
tribute to the assimilating power of our institutions, and 
to the common school, acting upon the parents through the 
children; but chiefly to the just and impressive character 
of our Courts. But the greed of contractors has unnaturally 
disturbed the wages and employment of labor by importing 
large bodies of men, whose ignorance has made them dupes, 
and who are without family ties, and the hostages which 
homes give to society. Foreign nations also abuse our hos- 
pitality by shipping to us their paupers and criminals. The 
banding together of all European governments to repress 
socialism and expel its leaders, is constantly recruiting the 
ranks of trained agitators in our large cities, whose mis- 
sion and teachings are to bring into contempt, and then 
overthrow those bulwarks of order and safety, religion and 
law. Here we have the elements which are always lying in 
wait for revolution. The courage and dash of a handful of 
police at the critical moment was all that saved Chicago from 
destruction by general conflagration, and the infinitely worse 
horrors of the sack. We can still welcome honest immigrants 
who seek the protection of our liberty, and the opportunities 
open because of the equal and impartial operation of our laws, 
but we must no longer be the refuge for the rascals of the 
world, and the asylum for the crimes and diseases of mankind. 
Present protection and future safety alike demand a prohibi- 
tory tariff upon those who come here to make war upon our 
institutions, to be a burden upon our communities, or to en- 
danger our peace, our property, or our lives. 

Steam and electricity have made us one people, and for 
commercial purposes unified the world. The rapid and grow- 
ing interchanges of nations demand the adoption of the prin- 
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ciples and the assimilation of the procedure of the law all 
round the globe. The development of this reform will be 
attended by more beneficent results than any other event of 
modern times. Nations and peoples will be brought into those 
close relations where the higher justice, and the nobler law, 
will attract study and enthusiasm, and new impetus be given 
to the regenerating forces of civilization and liberty. But 
there should be no conflict of laws between the several States 
of the Union. The present condition of the divorce statutes 
are a disgrace to our jurisprudence and a menace to the family. 
It is contrary to the spirit of our Federal compact, as it is 
understood to-day, that husband and wife may be indissolubly 
tied together in one commonwealth and free to marry again in 
another, and their children be legitimate in one jurisdiction 
and illegitimate across the boundary line. While the different 
methods of creating and dissolving, of controlling and taxing 
corporations, joint stock companies and trusts, whose business 
is spread over many States, and the same in all, lead to confu- 
sion, litigation, and injustice. 

But other public duties press upon the lawyer, besides dis- 
cussions and actions upon great questions of general interest. 
It is his special function as a politician to protect the Court 
from the influence of politics. The revolt against the abuses 
of the appointing power in other offices, ended in the extreme 
of short terms and frequent elections for Judges. The result 
was most unfortunate for the independence of the Judiciary. 
It made the Judge the servant of the party bosses who con- 
trolled the nominating conventions, and created a class of 
lawyers, without learning, who were retained for their influ- 
ence. Justice was indeed blind when all the power of the 
Judges’ party was on the side of one litigant, and her vision 
often could only be cleared by having an equal division of 
political counsel. Crimes against the ballot and the abuse of 
public trusts were unpunished. Justice is of universal appli- 
cation, and its dispensation ought not to be dependent upon 
the claims of locality or party service. The longer the term, 
and the more secure the tenure of the Judicial office, the 
higher will be the character of the Court, the more potent the 
silent power of the law, and the better the bar both in learning 
and integrity. 
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It is the special function of the lawyer to actively participate 
in the affairs of his community. He is the spokesman for its 
patriotic observances, for the reforms of its abuses, and for the 
enlargement .of its functions. He is the motive power in its 
educational, moral, and charitable work. He is the force in the 
councils of his party. But if he would succeed at the bar he 
must decline office. Public spirit and usefulness attract clients, 
but service in Congress or the Legislature closes his register. 
Capitalists and business men are vitally interested in legislation, 
and in the ability and character of our law makers, but they 
punish their attorney if he enters upon a parliamentary career, 
by transferring their retainers. The most deadly assault upon 
integrity and capacity in public life is made by those whose 
fortunes and incomes are dependent upon pure and wise enact- 
ments. They fear and despise the professional politician, and 
yet do their best, by social and business ostracism, to drive hon- 
orable ambition from the public service, and leave to the pro- 
fessional politician the conduct of government. 

Trust and confidence are the foundation of success. With- 
out them it is useless to begin and impossible to advance. 
When clients find their secrets inviolable and their property 
safe, business grows apace, and when in addition they discover 
the ability which so fights as to win or deserve verdicts, the 
fortune of the counsel is assured. Plodding men who promptly 
pay over their collections easily pass the brilliant advocates 
whose bank accounts reluctantly respond to the clients’ call for 
their money. Many an unpromising future has been redeemed 
by never letting the night pass between the receipt of the pay- 
ment and its transfer to the owner, nor permitting the occasion 
to happen for a reminder or demand. The true lawyer is far 
more absorbed in his case than if it was his personal business, 
and he feels that a sacred trust has been put in the keeping of 
his integrity, ability, and judgment. He is never caught 
unprepared : he asks no favors because of his own negligence ; 
he has so mastered the law and the facts that he knows the real 
issue, and his enthusiasm and partizan ardor impress with their 
earnestness and lucidity Courts and Juries. He rather pre- 
vents than encourages litigation, and finds in the end that his 
own best interests are promoted thereby. Attorneys who add 
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fuel to the feuds of the neighborhood, seek technical flaws in 
titles to compel settiements and secure peace, and hunt for 
skeletons in the closets of the living and the dead, that pride 
or affection may be compelled to pay, to avoid exposures which 
are certain to cause mortification, and may leave a stain upon 
the character or memory, are public nuisances, and disgrace the 
profession. But when they pacify quarreling friends, adjust 
the disputes which threaten partnerships, and above all pre- 
sent in the spirit of conciliation and forgiveness their faults and 
interests to husband and wife, whose estrangement threatens 
the wreck of the family in the Divorce Court, they use their 
unusual opportunities to be the benefactors of mankind. 

That there are sixty thousand lawyers in the United States, 
and that the profession is crowded, need discourage no one who 
deserves success. Part of them have neglected their oppor- 
tunities, and many have mistaken their calling. The gifts of 
men are infinite in character and degree, but the rarest is the 
faculty for honest work. The carpenter and mason, the painter 
and plumber, the lumberman and the stone-cutter, all furnish 
and place the materials for the creations of the great architect. 
A famous lawyer told me, that in his early practice he carried 
to Webster a brief he had been six months in preparing. That 
marvellous intellect absorbed his labor in a night, and built 
upon it an argument which illumined the case, and exhibited 
controlling principles, which neither opposing counsel or the 
Court below had seen. Because Webster and Curtis, Evarts 
and O’Conor dominate their generations, the remark has become 
trite, that there is plenty of room at the top. But while all 
may not reach their level, persistent and intelligent industry 
will command their recognition. Some men are the first 
scholars of their class in College, and marvels of memory in 
the Law School who are never heard of afterwards. They 
have a talent for acquisition and recitation, but they can neither 
use nor apply their material. They never see the point in 
their case, nor discover the truth in their doctrines. They are 
deficient in grey matter and sense, and should find their places 
outside the libera! professions before their careers are hopelessly 
ruined. 
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When, however, you are satisfied with your vocation, 
then the golden hours for preparation for business, when it 
comes, are in the early years of practice. The whole field of 
human knowledge furnishes material for use in after life. 
History and biography, literature and science, philosophy and 
politics, will add their share to the fully equipped mind, while 
the law and again the law becomes more thoroughly imbedded 
in memory and assimilated in thinking. Busy men are often 
carried safely through the latter half of their lives by drawing 
upon these invaluable accumulations of the leisure period for 
the wise man, and the lazy one for the fool. I sometimes think 
that there is no limit to what a man can do, if the idle hours 
usually given to waiting for somebody or something, to worth- 
less gossip, to the social glass at the club in the afternoon, 
which unfits him for work in the evening, and to the fascinating 
luxury of empty-headedness, were hailed as special gifts of 
Providence to be treasured and used for study. 

Lord Coleridge, while on his visit to Yale, asked me where 
he could find in this country the villages so common in Eng- 
land, where old lawyers, sixty years of age and upwards, who 
had fixed incomes from their investments of from two to three 
thousand dollars a year, and had retired from practice, could 
spend the remainder of their lives in the congenial companion- 
ship of educated neighbors, with no other occupation than the 
cultivation of a garden, and the mild excitement of the whist 
club and tea party. I told him we had no such lawyers. Few. 
of them had accumulated that amount of capital, and those who 
had were still rising young men at the bar. Our curse as a 
Nation is the prevalence of false standards of success. It en- 
courages gambling, leads to breaches of trust, and is the daily 
cause of the flight of the cashier with the deposits of the bank, 
and of the attorney and executor with the funds of the estate. 
Independent income sufficient for the maintenance of a com- 
fortable home is success. After that, it is a question of de- 
gree. It has been demonstrated by a multitude of long and 
honorable lives, that work and an active interest and participa- 
tion in current events repair the waste of time and age. 

“ Nil admirari” is the aim of the student, and ends in torpor 
and imbecility in the man. The history of our country justi- 
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fies optimism, and to keep pace with the times requires enthu- 
siasm. Do not fear that it will impair the opinion of the com- 
munity in the solidity of your judgment to cheer, and hail as 
a special gift of Providence the opportunity to laugh. Behind 
you are the precepts and examples of great lawyers and judges 
whose learning and labors have enriched the world, and achieved 
imperishable renown for the statesmanship, the bench and the 
bar of our country. Before you are the fields in which these 
eminent men won their laurels and received their rewards, and 
where the larger opportunities of to-day give you hope, promise, 
and welcome. 
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ArtTIcLE V.—BETHESDA. 


Yea it is true, most strange sights have I seen. 
These three days journey from Jerusalem 
With all the throng returning from the feast 
I’ve pondered o’er and o’er the wondrous tale 
‘Which I would fain repeat to thee my friend, 
To thee alone, and first ; for thou and I 
Think not as do the vulgar crowd, nor as 
Some persons of our sect the Sadducees 

Who but maintain the opposite to that 

The Pharisees are pleased to call the law. 
But thou and I have ever sought the truth, 
Lifting her veils, one after one, perchance 

At last to see some glimpse of her real face. 


Thou knowest the sheep gate of Jerusalem ? 

Dost mind thee too, there is a pool near by ? 

A tank it is, with water dark and red, 

Not pleasing to the eye. Around is built 

A colonade, with roof and porches five, 

A place that’s sheltered from the sun, and cool 

At midday. Here there lay sick folk, a throng 
Of blind, and lame, with divers sore diseased. 

The place was full, so full that walking through— 
It was the Sabbath day—-I gathered close 

My mantle’s fringe, lest I should touch some one 
And be defiled. Why lay they there, sayest thou? 
An angel, say they, comes at certain times 

To move the water ; whosoever then 

First steps in afterward is healed. An angel 

Say they! Thou and I hold that none exist. 
Rather say the spring which feeds the tank 

Sends bubbles from its secret source. How they 
Can cure I know not. Tis one delusion more 

The ignorant believe. 
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I waited though 
To see this so-called wonder, marveling much 
At the great numbers gathered there in hope 
Of being cured. I spoke to one or two, 
One blind man, one deformed, and one who was 
Possessed with devils—so they said—but that 
Again is but a name, since we believe 
There are no spirits. One old man I saw 
For eight and thirty years in suffering bent. 
He lay so patiently, he was so old 
I gladly would have helped him if I could. 
And many more there were, disease and sin 
Writ on their faces. So I walked about ; 
But still the angel tarried, and I laughed 
In secret, thinking he would tarry long. 


And as I stood there waiting some one came 
And spoke to the old man I told thee of. 

His face I saw not ; the old man’s I saw, 

And heard him tell his tale as he told me. 

And then I heard clear and distinct the voice 
Of him he spoke to. It was not loud, or strong, 
But with a power of energy and life. 

Rise, he said, take up thy bed and walk. 

And the man rose, took up his bed, and walked ! 
I tell thee that I saw him, one moment lying 

A helpless, shapeless mass of suffering, 

The next erect and strong upon his feet ! 

What shouts of praise went up from all around! 
The man himself seemed dazed, and said no word 
But moved about as in a dream, his bed 

Upon his back, as if he feared to change 

From that one posture, in which he found his strength. 
Then those who looked on of the Pharisees 
Forbad him, saying ’twas the Sabbath day. 

But of the man himself, who bade him rise, 

I saw no trace ; the crowd was great, and he 
Had no apparel to distinguish him. 


Thou knowest we are wont to think the people 
Run to superstition, are credulous, 
Like to believe the marvelous. In proof 
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We cite the fables of the Oral Law, 

And show by argument, and reasoning just, 
They are but tales unworthy of belief. 

I will confess my reason was disturbed ~ 

By this great sight ; but soon returned to me 
My proper state of mind, weighing and questioning 
All things. It is some juggler’s trick, said I, 
Or if no trick, then something all can do. 

The miracles of old, of which we read 

Have long since ceased. It cannot be that now 
A man works wonders. Put it to the test. 
Whereon I went to one who prostrate lay— 

A strong young man, some accident had lamed— 
I went to him, stood by him, bade him rise. 

A sudden flash of joy came in his face, 

He started up, then fell back with a groan, 
And muttered awful curses in his beard. 

I scarce can tell thee how I felt, rebuked, 
Humiliated, and distressed. His words 

Were more than I could bear. I fled away, 

I scarce knew whither, till I found myself 

At last within the Temple’s cooling shade. 


There standing right in front of me, was He, 
The man I saw who bade the lame man rise 
And he did rise. I saw his face I say. 

Like to the shining sun upon the sea— 

A blaze of dazzling light it shone on me. 
How can I tell thee? It was as if the crust, 
The circumstance, exterior show of life 

Was broken suddenly, and I saw beneath 
Into the ever living true, and real. 

Ever living, say I, for then I knew 

The life of me was but the soul. The soul, 
Say I, who said there was no soul. All this 

I saw and knew in seeing that man’s face. 

Ah friend, it is the truth we have grown gray 
In searching for. I heard him speak strange words, 
My mind as yet refuses to recall. 

I shall remember—some have come to me— 
For they are writ so deep upon my life, 
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Which now I call my soul, that I shall live 
Upon them all my days. My father worketh 


‘_ Hitherto, and I work, I heard him say, 


And when he said his Father, he meant God. 
They murmured at this saying, but not I, 
For in the splendor of new light I had 
I felt now possibilities arise— 
Not new perhaps, but hidden far away— 
And now so strong that I could almost call 
Jehovah Father; much more he whose look 
Opened mine eyes, and gave me this new birth. 
And more he said, of power on him conferred, 
And judgment, and authority, and life 
Given to the Son—that is himself he means— 
Because he is the Son of Man. Think friend ! 
One moment said he Son of God, and then, 
The Son of Man. Can it be true indeed, 
Two natures so united in one man? 
Why then were solved the conflicts we now feel, 
The I, of me, the thou, of thee, the life 
Of each transmuted in the life of God ! 
Why then the common people with their talk 
Of angels are more nearly right than we. 
Though ’tis in truth a bubble that disturbs 
The waters, ’tis an angel of the Lord— 
For high and low, once joined, and in one man, 
There is no more nor high, nor low, but God 
In all. Ino more marvel at his works ; 
I had the will to help, and he the power. 
Tis but the natural working of the law 
He lives in. Thy reason staggers at this word ? 
We know so much, is it not reasonable 
To think that there is more beyond to know ? 
New law, new life, new light forever more 
To break upon us, till we too so utterly 
Are joined in soul with God. 

Strange were his words, 
Enough to ponder on a life time long— 
The Son of Man, and yet the Son of God. 
What thinkest thou my friend, can it be true ? 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 


Dec. 4, 1888. Mr. Irving Fisher and Mr. E. F. Ayres. Some of 
the DeForest Problems of the last year. 

Feb. 12, 1889. A comparison of the electric theory of light 
and Sir Wm. Thomson’s theory of a quasi-labile ether, described 
in the December number of the Philosophical Magazine. There 
is a curious correspondence between these theories, the results of 
both being expressed by the same equations, except that the sym- 
bols which denote displacement in one theory must be understood 
to denote force in the other, and vice versd. 

April 6, 1889. Exhibition by Mr. Abdank-Abakanowite, of his 
‘Intégraphe.’ By this very beautiful machine, with any given 


curve 


y =f (2), 


we can at once draw the integral curve of which the ordinate is 


y = Sf (@)de. 


Tuesday, April 9, 1889. Mr. E. H. Moore, Concerning Six, es- 
pecially six points in a space of four dimensions. 

The aim of the paper was to refer to certain fundamental 
groupings of six things and to call attention to their geometric 
application in connection with the figure determined by any six 
points in a space of four dimensions. 

May 12. Prof. Newton presented a paper upon Tables of Mor- 
tality and their method of formation. He defined the terms law 
of mortality and table of mortality as applied to a special group 
of persons, or to a community as a whole, illustrating the terms 
by means of various tables that have been in use for insurance 
or for computing the values of annuities. He then explained the 
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methods that can be used to compute a table of mortality from 
various kinds of data, and the precautions needed to be used 
to guard against error in using such data. He then presented 
two tables, which he had recently computed. One was based 
on facts collected from Prof. Dexter’s “Yale Biographies and 
Annals,” and expressed the mortality experience of the graduates 
of Yale College of the classes 1701-1743. The other was based 
on Prof. Day’s “Seventh General Catalogue of the Divinity 
School of Yale University,” and expressed the mortality experi- 
ence after leaving the School, of the students between the years 
1822 and 1888. The period covered by the later group of per- 
sons is more than 100 years later than the period covered by the 
earlier group. On comparing the two tables there appears a 
most remarkable difference of mortality for the ages between 45 
and 70. The following comparison of the two tables will illus- 
trate the difference : 
Average annual mortality per 1000. 

Between the ages _— By Prof. Dexter’s Catalogue. By Prof. Day’s Catalogue. 


FF | ere 18.0 9.2 
50 errr 25.8 10.0 
55 i iisccash aie caaediec iced 33.8 19.6 
60 ___ Se ee: 43.6 21.0 
65 So tiecamaclineke 57.2 30.4 
70 _, Rae 80.0 66.4 
75 DP idadiss teens 119.8 79.0 


The result may be thus expressed in words: between the ages 
of 45 and 70, the mortality experienced in the earlier group of 
lives was almost exactly double that experienced in the later 
group. The difference was attributed to better hygiene, better 
food and houses and comforts, and easier living throughout the 
community. The difference was not believed to be in any con- 
siderable degree, if at all, due to difference between the groups 
of persons, or to their occupations. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 91.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 1, 1889. 


Sunday, May 26.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.80 4. mM. Rev. 
T. T. Munger, D.D., of the United Church. General Religious Meeting 
—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Addresses by Students from Williams Col- 
lege. 

Monday, May 27.—Last Day for handing in Commencement Pieces, 


at 171 Farnam Hall. 
Tuesday, May 28.—Juniors apply for College Rooms for the next year 


—194 Old Chapel, 9.30 a. M. 
Wednesday, May 29.—College Faculty Meeting—% Treasury Building, 


4p, M. 
Thursday, May 30.—Sophomores apply for College Rooms for the 


next year—194 Old Chapel, 9.30 a. M. 

Friday, May 31.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45P. Mm. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service— 
Dwight Hall, 7.30P. mM. Annual Reception of the Art School.—8 to 10 
P. M. 

Saturday, June 1.—Sophomore and Junior Compositions due at No. 2 
Treasury Building. Cobden Club Essays due at 118 North College, 
before 12m. Last Day for handing in Theses for Special Honors in Col- 
lege. 

College Rooms.—Members of the Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman 
classes who wish to apply for vacant rooms on the College Square will 
meet the Dean in No. 194 Old Chapel, at 9.30 a. M., on the following 
days :—Juniors—Tuesday, May 28. Sophomores—Thursday, May 30. 
Freshmen—Tuesday, June 4. 

Yale School of the Fine Arts.—The School year closes on Friday, May 
31, On the same evening, from 8 to 10 o’clock, the twentieth Annual 
Reception of the School will be held, in the Art Building ; tickets of 
invitation are necessary for admission. 


No. 92.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 8, 1889. 


Sunday, June 2.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Service- 
Battell Chapel, 10.80 4. M. Rev. President Dwight. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. M. Address by Mr. Luther Gulick, of 
the Springfield School of Christian Workers. 

Monday, June 3.—Ewamination for the Lucius F. Robinson Latin 
Prizes—Alumni Hall, 2.30 P. M. University Reception—Dwight Hall, 
8-11 P. M. 

Wednesday, June 5.—College Recitations—close, 4 P. M. 
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Thursday, June 6.—College Semi-Annual Examinations—begin 8,80 
A. M. 

Friday, June 7.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 p. M. Political Science Club—Paper on Tammany 
Hall, by Mr. W. H. Seward, Jr. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. M. 

Saturday, June 8.—Philosophical Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build- 
ing, 12 M. 


No. 98.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 15, 1889. 


Sunday, June 9.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. 
Newman Smyth, D.D., of the Center Church. General Religious Meet- 
ing—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by Mr. George. 

Monday, June 10.—College Faculty Meeting—i Treasury Building, 11 
A. M. 

Friday, June 14.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45P. m. Last Day for return of books to Linonian and 
Brothers Libary, 1) a. M. to 12M., and 1.30 to 4 P. M. 


No. 94.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 22, 1889. 


Sunday, June 16.—-Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 4. M. Rev. 
Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., of Norwich, Conn. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 p. mM. Address by the Rev. Dr. Pratt. 

Wednesday, June 19.—Last Day for return of books to the University 
Library, 9.30 a. M. to5p.M, Semi-Annual Examinations in College 
close, 1 P. M. 

Friday, June 21.—Presentation Ewercises of the Senior Class in Col- 
lege, with Oration by Hubert W. Wells, and Poem by Thomas W, 
Buchanan—Battell Chapel, 11 4.M. College Faculty Meeting—7 Treas- 
ury Building, 2 P. M. 

Saturday, June 22.—Last Day for payment of bills by candidates for 
degrees—Treasurer’s office, 94. M. to3 P.M. DeForest Prize Speaking 
—Battell Chapel, 10 a. mM. Philosophical Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury 
Building, 5 P. M. 

Programme of Commencement Week. — Friday, June 21, 11 A. M. 
Presentation Exercises of the Graduating Class of College, with the 
Class Oration and Poem, in the Batiell Chapel, by six members of the 
Senior Class in College, in the following order :—1. Lewis A. Storrs, on 
Giacomo Leopardi. 2. Ferdinand Schwill, on the solution of the race 
question in Austro-Hungary. 3. Herbert A. Smith, on Santa Teresa, a 
psychological study into the origin of Christian Mysticism. 4. Charles 
S. Skilton, on Giacomo Leopardi. 5. William H. Page, on Christian 
Mythology. 6. Gifford Pinchot, on the Quakers in the 17th Century. 
Sunday, June 23, 10 4. M. Baccalaureate Sermon, by the President, in 
the Battell Chapel. Monday, June 24, 2p.m. Reading of Class His- 
tories on the College Square, followed by planting of the classivy. 8 
Pp. M. Anniversary Exercises of the Sheffield Scientific School, in North 
Sheffield Hall. 9 Pp. mM. Promenade Concert of the Senior Class, in 
Alumni Hall. Tuesday, June 25, 9.30 4. mM. Meeting of the Alumni, in 
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Alumni Hall. 12 m. Address in Medicine, in the Chapel, by Professor 
Horatio C. Wood, M.D., of the University of Pennsylvania. 2-3 P. M. 
Polls open in the Library for election of a member of the Corporation. 
8p. M. Anniversary Exercises of the Law School, with Address by the 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, LL.D., of New York City, and Townsend 
Prize Speaking, in the Center Church, by three members of the Senior 
Class. Meetings will also be held, at different hours on Tuesday, of 
members of the College Classes of 1834, 1839, 1849, 1859, 1864, 1869, 
1874, 1879, 1883, and 1886. Wednesday, June 26,9 a.m. Commence- 
ment Exercises in the Center Church. 2 P.M. Dinner of the Alumni, 
in Alumni Hall. 8-11 Pp. m. Reception by the President, in the Art 
School. Thursday, June 27, 94.M. Entrance Examinations to Yale 
College and the Sheffield Scientific School begin. 

State Scholars, Sheffield Scientific School.—The Board of Appointment 
to State Scholarships in the Sheffield Scientific School for the year 
1889-90 will meet at No. 2 Sheffield Hall, on Tuesday, June 25, at 2 P. M. 
All applications for Scholarships should be made before that time, to 
Professor George J. Brush, Secretary of the Appointing Board. 

Library Notice.—All books belonging to the General Library of the 
University must be returned on or before Wednesday, June 19. 

Results of College Examinations.—Members of the Junior Class in 
College can learn the results of their semi-annual examinations at the 
Dean’s office, on Saturday, June 22, between 3 and 4 P. M. 

Examinations for Admission.—Examinations for admission to the 
Freshman class in Yale College and in the Sheffield Scientific School 
will be held in the following places, at the same time as in New Haven, 
beginning on Thursday, June 27, at 9 a. M. :—In Concord, N. H., in the 
rooms of St. Paul’s School ; in Exeter, N. H., in the rooms of Phillips 
Academy ; in Andover, Mass., in the rooms of Phillips Academy; in 
Easthampton, Mass., in the rooms of Williston Seminary ; in Norwich, 
Conn., in the Slater Memorial Building of the Norwich Free Academy ; 
in New York City on the fourth floor of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, 23d street, corner 4th avenue ; in Albany, N. Y., 
in the rooms of the Albany Academy ; in Auburn, N. Y., in the High 
School building ; in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in the rooms of the Harry Hill- 
man Academy; in Pittsburg, Pa., in the rooms of the Shadyside 
Academy ; in Cincinnati, O., in the Hughes High School building, 5th 
street, head of Mound ; in Chicago, IIl., in the rooms of Bryant’s Com- 
mercial College, North-East corner of Wabash avenue and Washington 
street ; in San Francisco, Cal., in the rooms of the Urban School, 1017 
Hyde street ; in Portland, Oregon, in the rooms of the Bishop Scott 
Grammar School. 

Awards of Prizes.—Yale College.—Bristed Scholarship :—Curtis C. 
Bushnell, Class of 1891. Woolsey Scholarship, Class of 1892:—James W. 
D. Ingersoll. Hurlburt Scholarship, Class of 1892 :—Alfred B. Palmer. 
Third Freshman Scholarship, Class of 1892:—Bernard M. Allen. Win- 
throp Prizes, Class of 1890:—1ist Prize, Charles E. Robbins; 2d Prize, 
divided between Stuart H. Rowe and David Scharps. Scott Prize in 
French, Class of 1890:—Walter A. DeCamp. DeForest Mathematical 
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Prizes :—Senior Mathematical Prizes, 1st Prize, not awarded ; 2d Prize, 
Edward B. Hinckley. Class of 1890, 1st Prize, Albert C. Crehore ; 24 
Prize, Charles B. Biiss. Class of 1891, 2d Prize, Lyle A. Dickey, and 
Hippolyte W. Gruener. Class of 1892, 1st Prizes, Henry G. Crocker and 
George H. Girty ; 2d Prizes, Bernard M. Allen and George R. Mont- 
gomery. Composition Prizes, Class of 1891 :—ist Prizes, John J. Cox, 
Howard T. Kingsbury, Ray B. Smith ; 2d Prizes, Grosvenor Atterbury, 
James W. Broatch, Harry H. Tweedy; 3d Prizes, Francis T. Brown, 
Hampton P. Howell, Robert G. McClung, Edward A. Thurber. Decla- 
mation Prizes, Class of 1891 :—1ist Prize, Francis T. Brown; 2d Prize, 
Frank Crawford ; 3d Prize, Allan G. Robinson. Berkeley Premiums, 
Class of 1892 :—ist Grade, Bernard M. Allen, Henry G. Crocker, Henry 
B. Hinckley, James W. D. Ingersoll, Alfred B. Palmer ; 2d Grade, Fred 
C. G. Bronson, William L. Kitchel, Paul Klimpke, Arthur W. Shaw, 
James E. Wheeler, Albert L. Whittaker. 

Winthrop Prize Subjects—Yale College.—The subjects for the Win- 
throp Prize examination in the Class of 1891 are as follows :—Greek : 
Aeschylus—Agamemnon, Choéphorae, and Eumenides; Pindar—The 
Olympian Odes. Latin: Terence—Adelphi; Lucretius—Book III; 
Vergil—The Georgics. 


No. 95—WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1889. 


Sunday, June 23.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Bac- 
calaureate Sermon by the President. (The Senior Class meet at the 
Lyceum, at 10.15 punctually.) Praise Service—Battell Chapel, 7.30 Pp. 
M. (Tickets at Treasurer’s Office,) 

Monday, June 24.—Reading of Class Histories—College Square, 2 P. 
M.; followed by planting of the Class Ivy. Sheffield Scientific School 
Anniversary Exercises—North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. m. Promenade Con- 
cert—of the Senior Class— Alumni Hall, 9 P. M. 

Tuesday, June 25.—Meeting of the Alumni—Alumni Hall, 9.30 a. m. 
Address in Medicine, by Professor Horatio C. Woop, M.D., LL.D., of 
the University of Pennsylvania—Battell Chapel, 12 mM. Appointing 
Board for State Scholarships in the Sheffield Scientific School—2 Shef- 
field Hall, 2P.m. Election of member of the Corporation—Library, 2-3 
P.M. Law School Anniversary Exercises, with address by the Hon. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, of New York City, and Townsend Prize Speak- 
ing by three members of the Senior Class—Center Church, 3 P.M. 

Wednesday, June 26.-—-Commencement Ewercises-—Center Church. 
The Officers of the University, with graduates, undergraduates, and in- 
vited guests, will form in procession in front of the Lyceum, at 9 4.M., 
in the following order :—Music ; Undergraduates ; Candidates for de- 
grees, (1) in Arts, (2) in Philosophy, (3) in Law (4) in Medicine, (5) in 
Divinity ; the Corporation ; the Faculty ; Invited Guests ; Graduates, in 
the Order of Classes. Dinner of the Alumni—Alumni Hall, 2 P.M. 
President’s Reception, for the Alumni, with their families, and other 
invited guests—Art School, 8-11 P.m. (Cards of admission for the Al- 
umni, at the Library, after Tuesday noon.) 
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Thursday, June 27.—Examinations for Admission to the College— 
Alumni Hall, beginning at 9 a.m. Examinations for Admission to 
the Sheffield Scientific School—North Sheffield Hall, begining at 9 a.m. 
Examination for Matriculation in the Medical Department—Medical 
School, 150 York street, beginning at 9 a.m. 

Saturday, June 29.—Examinations for Admission close, 12 M. 

Vacation Hours—The General Library of the University will be open 
daily through July from 10 a.M. to 1 P.M. 

The Linonian and Brothers Library will be open during vacation on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, only, from 10 a.m. to 12 m. 

The Treasurer’s Office will be open, daily, from 10 a.M. to 1 P.M. 

The Exhibition of Paintings in the Art School, will be open, daily, 
from 9 A.M. to6 P.M. (Fee for admission, 25 cents.) 

The Collections in the Peabody museum will be open, daily, from 9 
aM. to 5 P.M., except during August, when the building will be closed. 

The other Buildings of the University will be closed during the vaca- 
tion. 
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Rowtanp Hazarp’s Works.*—The biographical preface to 
these volumes, written by their editor, the grand-daughter of the 
author, truly maintains that they contain the record of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, in an unusual degree. The family from 
which he was descended had inhabited for generations the house 
in which he was born. With the exception of business trips to 
the South and elsewhere, and several visits to Europe, Mr. 
Hazard’s life was domestic and uneventful. His rather remarka- 
ble fund of reserve energies was expended in meditation, corres- 
pondence, and composition, upon the themes treated in these 
volumes. The interest felt in the themes was fresh, vigorous, 
naive, self-impelled and self-directed. His education at school 
seems to have been finished when he was scarcely eighteen, and to 
have included only the rudiments of English among the lan- 
guages. Yet he early essayed the expression of his sentiments in 
verse, and his writings contain various references to characters 
and events of the ancient classics. 

At the age of thirty-two Mr. Hazard began to write his first 
essay,—the one “ On Language.” Its most important result was 
perhaps the formation of a friendship with Dr. Channing. It 
was the suggestion of Dr. Channing that Mr. Hazard “ should 
refute the arguments of Edwards,” and the dislike of refusing 
the request of one so much revered,” led to the investiga- 
tion of the question of freedom and causation in willing, to the 


correspondence and controversy with Stuart Mill, and so to the 


work which constitutes whatever claim Mr. Hazard has to a per- 
manent place in the philosophical literature of this country. 
Since the writings in these volumes cover so many years and 
comprise such a variety of subjects, it is to be expected that 
they will differ considerably in value. Those in the volume 
entitled “ Essay on Language” are plainly the least valuable. 
* Essay on Language, etc.; Economics and Politics ; Freedom of Mind in Willing ; 
Causation and Freedom in Willing. Four vols. By RowLanp G, HAZARD. 
Edited by CaRoLINE Hazarv. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889. 
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The various papers and addresses on political and economical 
subjects are vigorous and clear-headed. The last paper of the 
volume on “ Economics and Politics” was written when its author 
was in his eighty-fifth year; it is a fragmentary article on the 
Tariff (now first published). We recommend its perusal as 
especially interesting—coming, as it does, from a manufacturer 
of Rhode Island. “It did not require,” say Mr. Hazard (p. 391), 
“the results of actual experiment to warn us that a central power 
of taxation by duties on imports covering an extensive territory, 
the habits and pursuits in different portions of which materially 
vary the relative consumption of the articles imported, would 
even if restricted to the one object of defraying the legitimate 
expenses of the general government, be liable to great abuse and 
be a constant source of anxiety and suspicion. But embracing in 
this power the power of taxation for the purpose of protecting 
special industries with diverse sectional interests, must certainly 
open the way to an increase of those abuses to which there would 
be no visible limit. No wonder that thoughtful and intelligent 
men with clear vision of the possibilities of such an addition to 
the taxing power should be alarmed, or that the less intelligent 
should be excited.” 

The “philosophical writings” of Mr. Hazard are here all 
collected in two of the four volumes, and are almost exclusively 
upon the one subject of causation and freedom of mind in willing. 
They have a separate introductory essay by Professor Fisher. 
Of these, one volume is the well-known treatise written in refuta- 
tion of Edwards; the other contains letters to John Stuart Mill, 
and to Dr. F. Wharton; and also various discourses and papers. 
The candor and ability of these productions were recognized by his 
opponents, and among them all by none more cordially than by 
Mr. Mill himself. The latter, in a letter bearing date of May 
18, 1870, speaks of the book as doing “honor to American 
thought.” 

The manner of discussing the question of freedom and causa- 
tion in willing has changed since the days of Edwards, and even 
since the time when Mr. Hazard and Mr. Mill—two contestants 
equally fair and equally fond of detailed and exhaustive argumenta- 
tion—were exchanging correspondence concerning the merits of 
both sides. Both sides and the same mystery of apparent sepa 
ration remain. Progress has taken place, however, in the better 
understanding of the truth that each side holds, and in the fixing 
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of the lines to be drawn about the problem, to the exclusion from 
its explanation of what must be acknowledged as in its very 
nature inexplicable. 

We wish success of widening circulation to these volumes, 
We wish even more, that the nation might possess more manufac- 
turers and other business men, who should hold with their author, 
that the only true life is “intellectual and spiritual life.” 


Loeic.*—We are here presented with one of the most extended 
and valuable of the many works on this subject, which have pro- 
ceeded from Oxford, during the last several years. As the editor 
in their English form of Lotze’s larger and technical works on 
philosophy, it is but fitting that Mr. Bosanquet should be under 
obligations to the German thinker. These obligations he acknowl- 
edges in the preface by saying that “‘ but for his (Lotze’s) great 
work on Logic the larger part of what I have written would 
never have come into my head.” Yet after this and other recog- 
nition to predecessors in the same field (to Sigwart, and Jevons, 
and Bradley, and Stuart Mill—with a bare mention, especially, of 
Hegel also), the author establishes a claim to independence and 
to a larger than the ordinary amount of originality. 

The leading and underlying principle of the book is the concep- 
tion of thought as a living development. In the study of thought, 
then, we are dealing not with fixed forms, but with processes of 
perpetual mental unfolding. Mr. Bosanquet tells us that the first 
germs of unprejudiced interest in the subject were planted in his 
mind by “ a comparison between the study and analysis of judg- 
ment-forms and the study and analysis of the forms of flowers or 
plants.” 

Readers of works on logic will miss in this book the customary 
separate part, treating at length of conception and concepts. 
There are only two Parts to this work,—the one of “The Judg- 
ment,” and the other of “Inference.” What is most directly 
said of the mentai process and product, ordinarily called “ con- 
ception,” is placed in the Introduction. Instead of divisions and 
classifications and symbols, creating the impression that somehow 
there exist in, or can be brought into, the mind a peculiar class of 
mental entities which, as then and there existent, have marks and 
content and extent, etc., the emphasis is laid upon the evolution 

* Logic, or The Morphology of Knowledge. By BERNARD BoSANQUET, M.A. 2 
vols. New York and London. Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
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of judgment. “We have then judgment or some analogous 
operation of consciousness, from the first ; and in naming and all 
subsequent operations we certainly have judgment.” “ Judgment 
may contain complex ideas, but every Judgment gua Judgment 
exhibits the content of a single idea. Ideas and impressions are 
not found lying apart as words lie on a page, although, by a 
reflective abstraction, we can regard them as so lying apart, and 
when thus regarded they form the world of meanings or of objec- 
tive references—the identities symbolized by logical ideas.” 

In this form of treating the concept we consider the author 
justified. Psychology recognizes no really existing and living 
processes corresponding to the petrified entities that formal logic 
has been wont to treat under the term “conception.” We wish, 
however, that Mr. Bosanquet had presented more in detail the 
nature of those living ideation processes, accompanied by the un- 
folding of judgments as supported by unuttered language, in 
which the so-called “ general notion” has its only real existence. 

We have not space even to mention any of the many other 
interesting points for consideration and criticism which this book 
affords. It is not a book for beginners; it is not exactly a text- 
book for advanced pupils, or a hand-book for studious inquirers. 
But it is certainly a very suggestive and interesting treatise for 
those maturer minds, who, being disturbed or perhaps disgusted 
by the uncouthness and foreign character of the descriptions 
given of their mental processes by the ordinary writings on logic, 
wish to get some increase of insight into what really goes on in 
their own minds as they judge and infer the truth of things. 


Victor Cousin.*—This biographical sketch has several features 
of more than ordinary interest. Its subject was not simply 
illustrious in his time, but had enough of the romantic in his 
origin, his career, and the setting in the midst of which his 
career was run, to give his story a certain interest for all 
time. The author of the sketch is also illustrious. In speak- 
ing of M. Cousin, Jules Simon says: “ He immortalized his name 
by great services and brilliant works ; but those who did not live 
in his time cannot imagine what a noise he made in the world 
while here.” 

Victor Cousin was very far from being a great philosopher. 
The times and land in which he lived were such as almost, if not 


* Victor Cousin. By Jutes Smmon. Translated by Melville B. and Edward 
Playfair Anderson. Chicago. A.C. McClurg & Co. 1888. 
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quite, to make such a character impossible. But he stirred g 
a great interest in philosophy, and was in many ways an important 
and valuable person for the France of his day. His family were 
poor working people ; and his biographer declares him to have 
been “ bred in the gutter” up to the age of ten. It was by taking 
the part of her boy, maltreated by a mob of other boys, that this 
street urchin of eleven came to the notice of Madame Viguier, 
who paid his expenses, thereupon, in the Charlemagne Lyceum. 

M. Simon has told the story of Victor Cousin’s life in a very 
entertaining manner ; from a privileged point of view, as it were ; 
and has made it luminous in the light of its time. He has, more- 
over, in one chapter given a clear and intelligent resumé of the 
philosophical tenets of Cousin. The result is a spicy, and yet, on 
the whole, a trustworthy estimate of the personality and work of 
this rather prominent but by no means profound thinker. 


Masks or Faces?*—A very clever and instructive examina- 
tion is here undertaken with a view to answer the question 
raised in Diderot’s paradox. This paradox maintains that real 
sensibility is a hindrance rather than a help to the studied 
simulation which is the actor’s part. By ransacking the memoirs 
and correspondence of great actors no longer living, and by 
inquiry of those now most celebrated in this art, the author tests 
the conclusions of Diderot. He finds, to the confusion of the 
paradox, that tears of emotion have been shed on the stage by 
some two score of the most successful “simulators” of grief; 
that a smaller proportion of those who play comedy will indulge 
in genuine laughter; that signs of feeling “ beyond the control 
of will—blushing, pallor, and prespiration—commonly, and even 
habitually, accompany the stage emotion of the greatest artists ;” 
and that spontaneous outbursts of passion expressed in unex- 
pected ways are frequently most effective. To those interested 
in the psychology of acting, as studied from whatever points of 
view, the induction will be very helpful and attractive. 


‘Picture Loeic.t—By combining humorous pictures with home- 
ly or comic examples, the author aims to give to the Oxford or 


* Masks or Faces? A study in the Psychology of Acting. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
London and New York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. 

+ Picture Logic. An attempt to popularize the Science of Reasoning by the com- 
bination of humorous Pictures with examples of Reasoning taken from daily 
Life. By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, B.A. London and New York. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1887. 
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Cambridge student, who has to “pass” in Logic, some lively 
comprehension of what this mystical science and yet more mys- 
tical art is all about. Much shrewd sense is mingled with the 
facetiousness. We do not see why poor students might not make 
yery profitable use of the books to lighten their “cram,” and 
good ones to brighten a leisure hour or two while refreshing 
their memories. 


Foster’s TRANSLATION OF GROTIUS ON THE SATISFACTION OF 
Curist* serves a useful purpose for students of theology in plac- 
ing before them a discussion of the Atonement which has pro- 
foundly influenced theological thought and which takes rank as 
a classic on that great theme. Grotius’ treatise contains an inter- 
pretation of redemption in terms of jurisprudence, as Anselm’s 
bad done in terms of payment or compensation. These modes of 
thought doubtless supply useful elements for the doctrine of 
atonement, but, when made the exclusive mode of treatment, 
they fail more and more to satisfy thoughtful minds, of varying 
schools, who seek to ground the work of atonement rather in the 
moral nature of God and the eternal principles of his righteous- 
ness and love, than in exigencies of government. But, whatever 
may be thought of the merits of the governmental theory, it is 
certainly most desirable to have this theory as elaborated by its 
author, available in a hand-book with carefully prepared notes, 
scripture references, index, and a learned introduction such as 
Dr. Foster has supplied. Some scholar would do a good service 
to theology who should publish in a similar form the treatise of 
Anselm, Cur Deus Homo. 


“ MEN oF THE BrsLE” Series.t—The careful reading of Canon 
Driver’s monograph on Isaiah in this series led us to expect a 
marked interest and value in the successive volumes, and in this 
we have not been disappointed. These little books are at once 
popular, in the sense of placing the results of research and criti- 
cism before the reader in an interesting form, and scholarly in the 


* A Defense of the Catholic Doctrine concerning the Satisfaction of Christ agatnst 
Faustus Socinus, by Huao Grotivs. Translated, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction by Frank H. Foster, Ph.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Oberlin, O. Andover, W. F. Draper, 1889. Pp. 314. 

+ Jesus Christ, the Divine Man, His Life and Times. By J. F. Vauwinas, M.A. 
Pp. 226.—Daniel, His Life and Times. By H. Deane, B.D. Pp. 203.—Jeremiah, 
His Life and Times. By Rev. T. K. Cotyne, D.D. Pp. 205.—Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. 1889. $1.00 each. 
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sense of incorporating the conclusions of much study into the 
biographies of the great personalities of the Bible without placing 
before the reader the processes by which they were attained. 
Mr. Valling’s sketch of the life and times of Jesus is a graphic 
narrative of his deeds and teachings, interwoven with descriptions 
of the religious and social conditions amid which he lived. It is 
a vivid presentation of that matchless Person whose life, says 
Keim, “was bounded at its circumference by the human limita- 
tions of his age, but in its center exalted above all.” The volume 
is enriched by abundant learning and by references to the ablest 
works on special topics. 

Mr. Deane’s book is based upon academic lectures, and is com- 
posed in a less rhetorical style. The writer appears to follow Dr. 
Pusey’s work on Daniel in great part. His views of the Book of 
Daniel are certainly far removed from the conclusions of most 
recent critics. He holds that it was written by one author 
throughout, a certain Exilian prophet, Daniel, a contemporary of 
Ezekiel, who lived from the years 606-530 B. C. 

To Dr. Cheyne’s treatise on Jeremiah we accord the highest 
value for its thorough and judicious criticism, its felicitous style 
and extensive erudition. There are few men who can invest the 
most difficult problems of Old Testament history and in:erpreta- 
tion with such living interest as that which Cheyne imparts to 
these subjects. He is a writer as graceful and felicitous as Dean 
Stanley, whom he so much admires and so often quotes, while he 
is far more profoundly versed in Old Testament criticism. Tlius- 
trations drawn from a wide range of reading, and comparisons 
between the conditions existing in Jewish history and other his- 
torical situations, enliven the picture of ancient times and make 
it seem more real. We call especial attention to the apt com- 
parison of Jeremiah to Savonarola at the end of the volume. 

We commend the volumes of this series as useful contributions 
to the popularization of the results of Biblical scholarship—a ten- 
dency and movement of our time of the utmost interest and 


promise. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
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